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ALL THE THRILLS! ALL THE COLOR! FIRST TIME IN HISTORY! 

WORLD SERIES GAMES ON COLOR TV! 



SEE WORLD SERIES games over XBC-T\’ in Big Color by RCA Victor 


BZG OOZjOZ^ BY VICTOR. 


October sunshine . . . roaring crowds . . . 
the flash of spikes — c/iampions/iip base- 
ball . . . and Rig Color by RCA \'ictor! 
'Hiissear more fans will enjov tlie real fla- 
vor of the W'^orld Series tlian ever before! 

Two great csciits bring it to you! XRC- 
'I A^’s first colorcast of Series games — 
and tlic introduction of two new 21-incli 
Color 'rdevision sets bs’ RCA N'ictor. 

See games at your RCA Victor dealer's! 

See how Color makes baseball so real you 
can almost taste the hot dogs! And after 
the game, sec what fine black-and-white 
reception you get, too — because RCA 


Victor Color 'lA^ is compatible. Plan 
now to enjov the W'orld Series on 21 -inch 
Color 1 A' at your RCA N'ictor dealer's — 
or in j'our own home/ 

WOitRY-FREEl With en RCA V.c'Or Focierv $«tvi;s Cf>nlrocl 

t»ir>iB(Cion», A*o*iob<c oBty ’c RCA Vteto' TV Monjlo-t.''-/'i 

naitonoiiy od*wh».o UHf-VMf lui pfic« ihowo, lobjei:' to c^al'9.. 


Milton 9«rla, Mo'tho Royn eltamoiii^v 
} ol overy 3 Tundoyi. NBC-TV. Don’t 
r'" ■■•fOduerr*’ Snovrfo**" m RCA Com- 
MtiHn Color or olnci.ona whif, NBC-TV. 
Monddy, Octobor It. 



F;R.ST is BLACK-AND-WHITE TELEN'/SlOJSf 




FIRST IS COMPATIBLE COLOR TELEVLSJON 







B. F. Goodrich 


Why Traction Express tires roll 125,000 
miles— 50 % more than other makes 


J AMES J. ViRtANO (abovc, left) owns 
Fekin Distributing Company of 
Pekin, Illinois, a beverage delivery con- 
cern. Hi.s trucks are constantly on the 
go. all of them on B. F. Goodrich tires. 
For example, the Traction Express rires 
pictured have already run 125.000 miles 
on the original ireiul, still have more 
mileage in them! 

This is a mileage increase of 50% 



NOAH 0AV1S TRANSFER CO., Athens, Ga., 
reports Traction Express circs fjive double the 
mileaj'c of otlser circs ui cotton hauling work. 


over other makes of tires, Viriano 
reports. An<! other truck openitors (be- 
low) report simikir records. They call 
the Traction Expre.ss the 'TOO, 000- 
mile truck tire”. 

B. F. Goodrich builds the Traction 
Express tre.td up to -iO::. thicker than 
that of an ordin.iry tire. And tlie tread 
is flat against the pavement for slow’, 
even wear. Husky cleats pull better, 



JAWES BCANKENSHIP of B 8t T Trucking Co., 
Wc.se Foint, Miss., (abovc with new tircs'i re- 
ports 120,000 miles futTrJCtion Express tires. 


defy skici.s. And under the tread is the 
B. F. Goodrich all-nylon cord body. 
Nylon withstands double the impact of 
ordinary cord materials, resists heat 
blowouts and flex breaks. AH-nyton 
Traction Express tires wear longer, can 
be recapped over and over! 

See money-saving all-nyhn Traction 
Express tires at your B. F. Gutxlrich 
retailer's (rayon construction ’available 
at lower prices). The address is listed 
under Tires in the Yellow’ Pages of your 
phone book. Or write The B. P. Coodrieh 
Company. Tire & llquipn/ent Division, 
Akron 18. Ohio. 

Specify B.F. Goodrich tires when ordering 
new trucks or trailers 
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M anaging Editor Sidney James recently asked some 
of Sports Illustrated’s readers how they felt about 
continuing J. P. Marquand’s Happy Knoll series, perhaps as 
a permanent feature. Among the replies — almost all strongly 
in favor — was one from Don Mix of the Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn advertising agency, which went into 
the question rather deeply: 

You asked for my opinioii on this fellow Marqnayid whom 
you are propo.smj; for permanent membership in the SPORTS 
Illustrated chib. 

# 4 ^ ^ I do not know him person- 

c-— ally, although a friend of mine 
who has moved from Pitts- 
burgh to Boston claims to 
have met him at a party. 
Since this friend, who is a 
prince of a guy, has neverthe- 
less been known to drop a 
name or two, I do not rely too 
much on his impression of this 
fellow Marquand, if indeed 
my friend ever really met him. My wife, who is a regular book- 
worrn, says that she has read practically everything this fellow 
Marquand ever wrote. She goes on to say that most of his books 
are best sellers and that he must be worth a mint by now, which 
is always an advantage in a Permanent Member. No continu- 
ous whining for an advance, and that sort of thing, you know. 

The fact that his initials are “J.P.” is no draivback either, 
since he may well have some connections with the Morgans. I 
know there are sorne people who think that writers who are 
habitually starving in some garret are inspired to their best. 
But my personal experience is that a full stomach never inter- 
fered with using a typewriter. 

Furthermore, f udging by this fellow Marquand’s initial ef- 
forts, every one of which I have read with considerable relish, 
I think yoit can safely lake him on as a regular. His etchings 
of country chib life could not possibly be offensive to any of 
your readers, since he obviously is writing about the other fel- 
low’s country club. 

Finally, congratulations on your rapid climb to 600,000 
arid followers . . . and keep up the good work. 

Managing Editor James, with the approval of Mr. Mix and 
an enthusiastic majority of SI readers, has invited Mr. Mar- 
quand to permanent SI membership. Right in this week’s 
i.ssue the subject of the moment at Happy Knoll is Old Ned, 
the bartender, and "Should Old Acquaintance Be Forgot?” 
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4 SCOREBOARD 26 THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT eg COMING EVENTS 


S EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 57 FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR a THE 19 TH HOLE 

44 PAT ON THE BACK 


AN SI BASEBALL SPECIAL 

17 WORLD SERIES PREVIEW: THIS YEAR THE DODGERS? 

Barring a Cleveland miracle, next u eek'n World Series will remalck those old antagonists— Brooklyn and 
the Yankees. Robert Creamer and Roy Terrell tell you why Dodgerdom expects to win this lime. 
Plus professionally detailed scouting reports to help you decide for yourself and a COLOR SPECTACLE of 
ike Dodgers in action by Hr Peskin (page IS) 


22 TARHEEL TRIUMPH IN THE OLD DOMINION 

Herbert Warren Wind tei/s how the National Amateur Golf champion- 
ship turned into Hareie Ward week in Richmond, Virginia 
32 MIDWEST FOOTBALL PREVIEW 

From Michigan to Iowa, the giants of the Great Lakes slates will again 
display the best collegiate football in the U.S. .Michigan and Ohio Slate 
are the hard-pressed facoriles, Herman Hickman reports. Hunches for 
this week's games on page SS 
34 THREE TOUCHDOWNS FOR HARVEY 

The famous Ronnie Knox finally made his UCLA debut and lived right 
up to stepfather Harvey Knox’s diapason promisejr. James Murray files 
the story of a stepfalher-and-son team to watch this season 
44 TROUBLE IN THE BAR AT HAPPY KNOLL 

Even if his hand does tremble. Old Ned’s ears are still excellent and there 
are those at 3. P. MaRQUand's own country club who are loth to dismiss him 
44 KINGS IN A CAULDRON 

A witches’ brew of tossing seas and unpredictable winds doesn’t scare away 
determined anglers who go after iO-pound king salmon off Washington’s 
coast. William Worden tells the story, which is illuslraled with a 
page In Color 

so ROYAL SPORT IN ANCIENT EGYPT 

The varied deserl hunts and river fishing of the Pharaohs were recorded by 
meticulous artists as long as S,000 years ago and their rich impressions 
are still preserved. Three pages of paintings In Color 


THE DEPARTMENTS: 

6 Hotbox: Jimmy Jemail asks: Ty Cobb has 
been called the greatest ballplayer of all 
time. Whom would you pick? 

38 Baseball: Robert Creamer anatomizes the 
resurgence of the Yankees after the Little 
Big Horn 

40 Horses: Whitney Tower takes in the turf 
racing at Atlantic City and makes a predic- 
tion on next week’s Sysonby 

42 Motor Sports: John Bentley drive-testa 
MG’s radically new A line, introduced this 
week, and likes it better than the T 

44 Sporting Look: Corduroy is adding variety 
to the suburban man’s wardrobe 

55 Tip from the Top: Jim Fogbrtby of St. 
Louis’ Sunset Country Club thinks golfers 
should take a warmup as ballplayers do 

58 Yesterday: Kyle Crichton recalls the frenzy 
and suspense in Detroit during the last hec- 
tic days of the 1934 pennant race 



COVER: Walter Ai.ston 

Photograph by Mark Kauffman 

Walter Alston, manager of the Brooklyn Dodgers (see photographs in color, 
pages 1S-I6), is a big, tall, slope-shouldered man with an almost inaudible 
voice, an even temper, a quiet personality (SI, July 11) and an extraordi- 
nary gift for handling the talented but often temperamental men who play 
major league baseball. In this, his second season in the majors, he guided 
the Dodgers to the National I^eague pennant and now enters his first World 
Series. For a preview of what Alston faces in the Series, with scouting re- 
ports on his Dodgers and the rival New York Yankees, turn to pages 17-21. 

Aclnowledgmspli 0 <i poge 57 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

THE BIG FIGHT IN WORDS AND PICTURES 

Sl’« team of boxins oxport* toll* the "why” a* well a* the "what*** 
with dramatic drawing* that anatomixe the action 

THE CONQUERORS' OWN STORY OF KANCHENJUNGA 

How tho great Himalayan peak wa* ecaied. by Climber George C. Band, plus 
first color photographs off the assault 
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SCOREBOARD A ROUNDUP OF THE WEEK’S NEWS 

RECORD BREAKERS 


• Herb Score, fai^tballing young Cleveland southpaw, fanned 
nine Washington Senators, brought total for season to 235, set 
new major league strikeout record for rookie. Old mark : 227 by 
Grover Cleveland Alexander in 1911. •OSCA announced 
streamlined prototype of stock 1956 MT 4, owned by James 
Simpson Jr. of Wadsworth, 111. and driven by veteran racers 
Tony Ketlenhausen of Tinley Park, HI. and Marshall Lewis 
of Round Lake, III., broke 15 world records, 52 U.S. standards 
in recent speed runs on western Utah’s sail flats. •George 
Byers Jr.. Columbus, Ohio speedster, roared his seven-liter 


hydroplane over one-mile course at 125.436 mph, shattered 
own world mark in Ohio River boat races at Melbourne, Ky. 
• Spain’s chubby but fit Francisco Franco battled 710-pound 
tuna on Bimini King rod and No. 39 line for more than hour 
in waters off La Coruha, Anally boated monster to set tackle 
record for biggest fish ever caught in Spain, ordered prize to be 
divided among charitable institutions in region. •Vladimir 
Kuc, powerful-striding Russian, legged 5,000 meters in swift 
13:46.08 at Belgrade, surpa.s.sed own listed world standard of 
13:51.2, bettered 13:50.8 clocking of Hungary's Sandor Iharos. 


BASEBALL 

New York Yankees picked up pennant 
scent, swept three straight from "relaxed” 
Boston while fading Cleveland bowed three 
times to charged-up Detroit, moved two 
full games ahead of Indians as tense Amer- 
ican I.«ague race headed into final week. 
Despite injuries to Mickey Mantle, Bill 
Skowron and Phil Rizzuto, Yankee old 
pros got smell of World Series money in 
sensitive nostrils, came from behind to edge 
Red Sox 5-4 on ninth-inning home runs by 
clutch-hitting Hank Bauer and banged-up 
Yogi Berra, won .second game 4-1 with help 
of sparkling four-hit pitching of rejuvenat- 
ed 35-year-old Tommy Byrne, took third 
3-2 behind seven-inning hitless relief job 
by sophomore Bob Grim. Meanwhile gloom 
settled in Cleveland and fans booed as De- 
troit's Sieve Gromek relieved injured Billy 
Hoefi in fourth inning, got even with for- 
mer Indian teammates by pitching 3-0 
shutout: fastballing Frank Lary outhurled 
veteran Bob Lemon to win 3-1. Real crush- 
er was 10-3 trouncing administered by Ti- 
gers, who got timely slugging from Out- 
fielder Al Kaline, league’s leading hitter, 
and superb pitching from bonus rookie Bob 
Miller in final game of set. 

Chicago While Sox. all but eliminated 
from cha-se, split four with eighth-place 
Baltimore, lost two of three to sixth-place 
Kansas City, fell five games behind front- 
running Yankees. Baltimore took four in 
row from Washington, moved out of cellar 
for first time this season into seventh-place 
tie with Senators, spoiled chances for Amer- 
ican League record. 

Brooklyn Dodgers, with National I^eague 
flag safely tucked away, went into tailspin, 
lost five straight before knocking ofT New 
York Giants 4-3, then split next two with 
1954 champion.s 5-8, 7-5. New York’s Wil- 
lie .Mays got home-run range, banged two 
against Milwaukee twho clinched second 
place), three against Dodgers to lake over 
league leadership with 48, led Cincinnati’s 
strongboy Ted Klu.szewski by two. Phila- 
delphia took three of four from Chicago 
and Pittsburgh, drew within one game of 
third-place New York. 

FOOTBALL 

Ronnie Knox, highly publicized apple of 
stepfather Harvey’s eye, pitched three scor- 
ing passes in college debut, helped power- 
ful UCLA roll up 21-0 win over Texas A&M 
at Los Angeles, became latest California 
favorite {see page Sit). 

Southern California, paced by brilliant 
running of Junior Jon Arnett, scored at will 


in last three quarters, overwhelmed Wash- 
ington Slate 50-12 at Los Angeles. 

Pin. on way back as football power, 
treated home-town fans and new coach 
Johnny Michelosen to blazing finish in 92° 
heat, broke 7-7 tie with three touchdowns 
in la.st quarter (two by sub.siitute Dick 
Bowen, one by hard-hitting Bob Grlen, 
punched out 27-7 victory over California. 

Georgia Tech took full advantage of 48- 
yard punt return (on fair-caleh-interfer- 
ence fouh by Halfback Paul Rotenberry, 
25-yard pa.ss interception by Center John- 
ny Morris, held off Miami’s power thrusts, 
chalked up 14-6 triumph in nationally tele- 
vised opener at Atlanta. 

Maryland rolled to two touchdowns in 
first half, got scare when Missouri struck 
back for pair in third and fourth periods 
but made Bob Laughrey's conversion stand 
up for close 13-12 win at Columbia, Mo. 

Texas Tech parlayed crafty quarterback- 
ing by Jack Kirkpatrick, bruising blocking 
by line into first half 13-0 lead, snuffed out 
last-ditch Texas rally to run up 20-14 win 
over Longhorns at Austin, Tex. 

AUTO RACING 

Sherwood Johnston of Greenwich, Conn, 
whipped into lead at start of 101.2-mile 
grind over 4.6 miles of country roads, kept 
Briggs Cunningham’s fish-finned D Jaguar 
humming along at average speed of 81.92 
mph, edged Bill Spear of Southport, Conn, 
and Bill Lloyd of (jreen Farms, Conn., both 
in 3-liter Mascratis, to win Watkins Glen 
Grand Prix al Watkins Glen, N.Y. Dr. 
M. R. J. Wyllieof Allison Park, Pa. took his 
third straight Seneca Cup in C Jaguar; Oak- 
leigh Robinson of Wa.shington, D.C. won 
Collier Brothers Memorial with his MG TF: 
Paul O’Shea of Rye, N.Y. captured Glen 
Trophy event with Mercedes 300SL: Bill 
Weldon of New Y’ork, in Porsche, nosed 
home ahead of Art Bunker of Kansa.s City 
for Queen Catherine Cup (for class winners, 
see Other Resui.tsi. 

Stirling .Moss, ranking British racer, 
pushed his Mercedes Benz over crooked 
Dundrod course at average speed of 88.32 
mph after setting lap record of 92.70 in 
trial spin, outclassed world champion Juan 
Manuel Fangio by near-lap, celebrated 
26th birthday with victory in tragedy-filled 
623-mile Ulster Tourist Trophy Race at 
Belfast. Flaming crashes took lives of Jim 
Mayers. Bill Smith and Richard Mainwar- 
ing, sent French star Jean Behra to hospi- 
tal with head injuries. 

BOXING 

Nino Valdes, long-armed Cuban heavy- 
weight, raked roly-poly Don Cockell with 
sharp jabs and jolting hooks, floored game 


hut inept Englishman in third, won by 
TKO w’hen referee halted fight at end of 
same round in London. Valdes, beaten by 
Archie Moore last May, announced new 
policy ("to be a killer”), clamored for 
shot at winner of Rocky Marciano-Moore 
heavyweight title bout. 

Tony DeMarco, relieved of welterweight 
crown by Carmen Basilio, threw bombs 
from opening bell, smashed befuddled for- 
mer drama student Chico Vejar to canvas 
twice, was given TKO victory after 2:40 of 
first round at Boston. 

Frankie Ry ff. tender-skinned young New 
York lightweight, collected gash over left 
eye to match scar over right eye, skill- 
fully outboxed and outpunched aggre-ssive 
Joey Lopes to take 10-round decision at 
Detroit. 

Pennsylvania Boxing Commission made 
latest move to clean up boxing, charged 
Anthony Ferrenle and Carmen Graziano. 
co-managers of Lightweight Champion 
Wallace iBudi Smith (who has agreed to 
defend title against Jimmy Carter, Oct. 19 
in Cincinnatii and the jailed Joey Giardol- 
lo. with “association with gamblers, rack- 
eteers and persons of ill repute,” ordered 
both to appear at hearing in Philadelphia, 
Sept. 22 to show cau.se why their licenses 
should not be revoked or suspended. 
GOLF 

Harvic Ward, handsome, 29-year-old trans- 
planted North Carolinian who now hails 
from San Francisco, blasted shots straight 
and long off lee, used rusty putter accu- 
rately over tricky James River Course 
greens, overwhelmed weekend golfer Bill 
Hyndman of Philadelphia 9 and 8 to be- 
come first Southern-born player since Bob- 
by Jones to win U.S. Amateur champion- 
ship at Richmond, Va. (sec page 22). 

Ted Kroll. onetime infantry sergeant 
from Bethe.sda, Md., dropped 30-fool putt 
on first sudden-death extra hole, edged 
PGA Champion Doug Ford to take Daily 
Neu-s Open and $4,000 at Philadelphia. 
TENNIS 

Bernard (Tut) Bartzen, hustling San 
Angelo, Tex. ballhawk, surprised newly 
crowned but weary National Champion 
Tony Trabert, scored 7-9, 11-9, 6-4 up.set 
victory in long-delayed (since July) Tri- 
state-Western final at Cincinnati. 
MOTOR BOATING 

Guy Lombardo’s supercharged Tempo VII 
made sweet music for canny pilot Danny 
Foster, won prized President’s Cup when 
Miss Pepsi, winner of two earlier heats un- 
der skillful handling of veteran Chuck 
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Thompson, was disqualified for jumping 
gun by four seconds in final race at Wash- 
ington, D.C. Victory was second big one 
this year for Lombardo. Tempo VII and 
Foster, who won Silver Cup at Detroit. 

David Livingston of Lake Village, Ark. 
zoomed his Cla.ss C .service hydro and Cla,ss 
C service runabout to second .straight NOA 
titles, lost third when he bowed to Dennis 
Martin of Jack.son. Mich, in Class C hydro 
at Mt. Carmel, 111- 
HORSE RACING 
.Mrs. H. L. Nalhenson’s Iri.sh-bred lliue 
Choir got topnotch ride from top-winning 
U.S. jockey Willie Har(ark,.s{{ueezed along 
rail to take lead, outsprinied rivals to win 
by good 3 lengths in $.50,000 Foreign Bred 
Stakes; Chris Chencry’s Prince Hill over- 
came slow start, got up in time to out- 
run Chevation in $50,000 American Bred 
Stake.s, led eight qualifiers (four in each 
race) for Saturday’s $100,000 United Na- 
tions yiandicap at Atlantic City. Rest of 
field: Fo.vcatchcr’s Chevation, Mrs. Zolda 
Cohen’s Boy d'Amour, C. .M. Kline’s Kas- 
ter, Mrs. J. W. Hanes’s Queens Beeches, 
Martin Pabiani’s Kluiron, Mrs. Ogden 
Phipps’s Fox II (see pnj/c iOi. 

Lalun, Cain Hoy Stable’s 19 to 1 shot, 
survived first-turn accident that brought 
injuries to Jockeys Tony DeSpirito and 
Sidney Cole. Shawmut Stable's Gainsboro 
Girl, made bid in stretch under Henry .Mo- 
reno’s urging, went on to take $69,400 
Beldame Handicap at Aqueduct, N.Y. 

Robinar, Alberta Ranches' swift-footed 
unbeaten 2-year-old filly, with veteran 
Johnny Longden up, coasted home by 2C| 
lengths, won her fifth straight in $2.5,000 
California Junior Miss Stakes at Bay Mead- 
ows, San Mateo, Calif, 

HARNESS RACING 

Adios Harry, J. Howard Lyons’ swift 4-year- 
old brown sidewheeler, showed his appre- 
ciation for 10-day rest cure, bounced back 
to grab early lead, held off challenging ri- 
vals to win $27,900 Good Time Pace at 
Yonkers Raceway, N.Y. 
STEEPLECHASE RACING 

Repo.se, M. G. Walsh’s 1 1-year-old timber- 
hopper who won Foxcatcher National Cup 
week earlier, was still in good form, led 
field home in Cecil County Steeplechase at 
Fair Hill, Md. Arcadia Slabic’s frisky 
Caste had easy time, finished first in 
Manly Steeplechase over two miles of 
brush jumps. 


MILEPOSTS 

MARRIED— Rex Richard Dyer, Philadel- 
phia salesman, men’s national saber fencing 
champion; and pretty Louise Knab, No. 
2-ranked woman fencer; in New’ York. 

DIED— Tom Friedmann, 28, prominent 
Milwaukee sport.sman, .sports oar racer: of 
severe body burns and injuries suffered 
when Maserali overturned during trial run 
at Road America, Elkhart Lake, Wis. Sept. 
9; at Milwaukee. 

DIED — Capt. Jim Sutherland, 84, onetime 
traveling shoe salo-sman, hockey player, 
manager, coach and league official, founder 
of Canadian Hockey Hall of Fame; at 
Kingston, Ont. 


MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL <We«k Endine September 18) 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 



1. New York 

Detroit 

Boston 

1. Brooklyn 

SI. Louis 

New York 


W-5;L-0 

6-0, 6-4 

5-4, 4-1 

W-2;C-4 

2-8, 0-3 

4-3, 5-8 


Seas.: 91-56 


3-2 

Seas.: 95-53 

2-3 

7-5 


Pci.. .619 



Pet : .612 




2 Clevelend 

Washington 

Detroit 

2. Milweukeo 

New York 

SI. Louis 


W-2: L-4 

3-1, 8-2 

0-3, 1-3 

W-3; L-2 

1-9, 9-a 

9-4, I -4 


Seas.: 90-59 

2-3 

3-10 

Seas. 53-66 


2-1 


Pet. - ,604 



Pci.: .557 




3. ChicQse 

Baltimore 

Kansas City 

3. Now York 

Milwaukee 

Brooklyn 


W-3, L-4 

0-2. 9-6 

7-13. 12-8 

W-2; L-3 

9-1, 2-9 

3-4, B-S 


Seas.: 87-62 

2-8. 6-0 

1-8 

Seas.: 75-72 


5-7 


Pet.: .584 



Pet : .510 




4. Botlon 

Kansas City 

New York 

4. Philadelphia 

Chicago 

Pillsburgb 


W-1, L-5 

5-6. 7-6 

4-5, 1-4 

W-3. L 1 

10-0 

B-l, 2-5 


Seas.: 82-65 

3-7 

2-3 

Seas.: 75-74 


2-1 


Pet.: .558 



Pci :. 503 




S. Detroli 

New York 

Cleveland 

S. Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh 

Chicago 


W-3: L-2 

D-6. 4-6 

3-0, 3-1 

W 1, L-2 

2-5 

2-3. 12-S 


Seas.; 75-73 


10-3 

Seas.: 73-77 




Pci. : .507 



Pci.: .487 




6. Kantes Cily 

Boston 

Chicago 

6. Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Cincinnati 


W-4. L-2 

6-5, 6-7 

13-7, 8-12 

W-1, L 2 

0-10 

3-2, 5-12 


Seas.: 63-85 

7-3 

8-1 

Seas.: 70-73 




Pet.: .426 



Pet.. .473 





Cleveland 

Baltimore 

7. St. Louis 

Pittsburgh 

Brooklyn 

Milwaukee 

W-I: L-6 

1-3, 2-8 

4-5. 7-8 

W 4. L-3 

3-9 

8-2, 3-0 

4-9. 4-1 

Seas.; 51-95 

3-2 

1-3. 0-9 

Seas. 64-84 


3-2 

1-2 

Pet.: .349 



Pet.: .432 




7. Baltimore 

Chicago 

Washington 

8. Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 

Cincinnati 

Philadelphia 

W-6: L-2 

2-0, 6-9 

5-4, 8-7 

W-3, L-2 

9-3 

S-2 

1-8. S-2 

Seas.: 51-95 

8-2, 0-6 

3-1, 9-0 

Seas.: 58-89 



1-2 

Pet.. .349 



Pci. 395 




INDIVIDUAL LEADERS 


INDIVIDUAL LEADERS 



BeHing— Al Kal 

ne, Oelreil. .340 

Batting— Richie 

Ashburn. Philo 

dolphio, 341 


Rum batted In- 

Jackie Jensen 

Beslan, 113 

Runs batted In 

-Duke Snider, Brooklyn, 134 


Home rum— Mi 

key Monile. 1 

ew York, 37 

Heme rum— Willie Moys, New 

York. 48 


Pilching — Tamm 

y Byrne. New 

York, 16-4 

Pitching— Den 

rvowcemoo, ore 

ekiyn, 20-5 



OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACING 

TIM FLOCK, Allsnla, KASCAR 2S0-in. late model 
slock car race, with 77.8 mph avg. speed (record). 
Langhorne, Pa. 

JACK McGRATH. S. Pasadena. AAA 200-m stock 
car race, with 81.39 mph avg. speed. Milwaukee. 
(Watkins Glen Class winners, Watkins Glen, N.Y.) 

(Grand Prii) 

CHARICS MORAN. Rye, N.Y., Class B modified, in 
Cunningham C4R. 

SHERWOOD JOHNSTON, Greenwich. Conn.. Class C 
modified, in D Jaguar. 

Bill SPEAR, Southport. Conn., Class 0 modified, in 
Maserati. 

(Seneca Cup) 

OR. M. R. J. WYLLIE, Allison Park. Pa.. Class C modi, 
lied, in C Jaguar. 

DAN BOYLAN. Canton. Mass., Class 0 modified, in 
Mercedes 300. 

BILL WONDER, Flushing. N.Y.. Class E modihed. in 
Fra/er-Nash. 

JOHN PLAISTEO. Lynntield Center, Mass., Unre- 
stricted. in Cheetah. 

((Jueen Catherine Cup) 

BIlL WELDON, New York. Class F modified, in Porsche 
SSO. 

LEN BASTRUP, Willon. Conn., Class G modified, in 
Lotus. 

CANDY POOLE. S. Glastonbury. Conn.. Class H mod- 
ified. in P6X 

E PUPILIDY. fieaporl, N.Y.. Class F production 
(Porschesonly), in Porsche Speedster, 

(Glen Trophy) 

DICK THOMPS 
duclion, in Jaguar > 

JOHN CLAPP. Danielson. Conn., Class 0 Production 
(first section), in Aston Marlin. 

PAUL O'SHEA. Rye. N Y . Class 0 Production (sec- 
ond section), m Mercedes Beni. 

GUNNARD RUBINI, Toledo. Ohio. Class E Produc- 
tion. in Morgan. 

(Collier Brothers Memorial) 

OAKLEIGH ROBINSON. Washington, D.C., Class F 
Production, in MG TF ISOO. 

HENRY WILLARD. Wethersfield. Conn.. Class G Pro- 
duction, in MG TC. 

BASEBALL 

ROCHESTER, over Toronto. 11-10. Inti. League Gov- 
ernors’ Cup. in 4 straight. Rochester, f ^ 


BOXING 

HAROLD CARTER. lO-round split decision over Wayne 
Bethea, heavyweights. Miami Beach. 

GENE FULLMER. lO-round decision over At Andrews, 
middleweighis. Ogden. Utah. 

JOHNNY SAXTON. 10-round decision over Joe Shaw, 
middieweights, Portland, Me. 

VIRGIL AKINS. lO-iound decision over Harold (Baby- 
lace) Jones, welieiweights. Indianapolis. 

RALPH DUPAS. 10-round decision over Mickey 
Northiup, lightweights, Hollywood. Calif. 


WILLIE PEP. 6-round TKO over Jimmy lihia. feather- 
weights. Hartford. Conn. 

PETER KEENAN. 14-round KO over Jake Tuli, ban- 
tamweights. Glasgow, Scotland. 

FOOTBALL 

(Leading college games) 

Arkansas 21 -T ulsa 6 Oregon St. 33-Brig. Young 0 

Baylor 35-Hard. -Simm. 7 Pitt 27-Callfornia 7 
Clemson 33 Presbytet.O S. Cal.SO-Wash. SI. 12 
Denver 19- Iowa Stale 7 S. Carolina 26-Wofford 7 

Fla. 20-Miss.Stale 14 Stanford 33-Col. ■Pac.l4 

Fla. Stale 7-N.C. State 0 TCU 47-Kansas 14 
Ga. Tech 14-Miami 6 Texas Tech 20-Texas 14 
Hawaii 6-NebraskaO Tulane 20-VMI 7 

Houston 54-Moniana 12 UCLA 21-Tesas ASM 0 
LSU 19-Kentucky 7 W. For. 13-Va. Tech 0 

Maryland 13- Missouri 12 Washington 14- Idaho 7 
Mississippi 26-Georgis 13 Wyoming 38-Kans. St.ZO 
(NFL exhibitions) 

Baltimore 44-Pitls. 17 Detroit 27-N.Y. 17 

Chi. Bears 24-Cleve. 21 Green Bay 37-Chi. Cards 28 
Philadelphia 3S-Los Angeles 21 
(Canadian pros) 

Edmonton 24-Calgary 12 Ottawa 27-Toronto 12 
Edmonton 26-Sask. 9 Winnipeg 25-Sash. 0 
Monlieal 38-Hamlllon 20 Winnipeg 20-BriI. Col. 19 
GOLF 

LOUISE SUGGS. Sea Island. Ga.. St. Louis Open, 
wilh 289 for 72 holes, SI. Louis. 

MARILYNN SMITH. Wichila. Kan., Mile High Open, 
with 221 for 54 holes, Denver. 

HORSE RACING 

SPEED ROUSER- 529.850 Midwest Handicap. 6W I.. by 
3.4 length, in ):l72/5. Hawthorne, Chicago. Al 
Popaia up. 

GANOHARVA: 519.350 Mermaid Handicap, 7 I., by 3Vi 
lengths, in 1.22 2/5. Atlantic City. N.J. Hedley Wood- 
house up. 

FIRST LAP: 518.300 Babylon Handicap, 6 I.. by nose. 
In 1:11 3/5, Aqueduct. N.Y. Hedley Woodhouse up. 
JUDO 

JAPAN . over U.S., 4-2. Tokyo. 

MOrORBOATING 

OK. ALLEN 8. DU MONT. Cllftan. N.J.. nail, predicted 
log cruiser championship, wiih 2.704 pis. 

(NOA championships. Mt. Carmel. Ill ) 

BILL TENNEY. Dayton. Ohio. Class A hydro title. 

BURT BLASKIE, Battle Creek, Mich.. Class B hydro 
title. 

HARRY VOGTS. Madison, Wis., Class F hydro title. 

Bill SEEBOLO, Cramle City. III., Class C racing run- 
about title. 

MARY HUBBELl, Rosemead, Calif.. Class M (Midget) 
hydro title. 

POLO 

MEADOW BROOK, over Oak Brook, 13-6. lor Natl. 
Handicap championship, Chicago. 

TENNIS 

TONY TRABERT, Cincinnati, and BEVERLY BAKER 
FLEITZ, Long Beach. Calif., over Darlene Hard and 
Ken Rosewall. 6-1, 9-7, Pacific Southwest mixed dou- 
bles title. Los Angeles. 
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JIMMY JEMAIL’S 



"He just remcmhcred 
they are serving Shrimp Salad made 
with Dnrkve's Vamous” 


You. too. will enjoy the unique, deli- 
cious flavor of shrimp salad made 
with Durkee's Famous. 

Serve it with seafood, meats 
and poultry— as a seasoning 
for salad dressings, casse- 
roles and sandwiches. 

At home — or when dining 
out— enhance the flavor of 
your favorite foods with 
Durkee's Famous— Amer- 
icas best-loved sauce for 
almost 100 years. 

One Of OurHee's Pamous Foods 

DURKEE'S FAMOUS 

^ SAUCE ^ 



A>Bilabla at: Abercrombie & Fitch, New York; 
Von Len(crke& Antoine. Chicago; Whitehousa 
& Hardy, Detroit; Gidding's, Cincinnatl;James 
K. Wilson, Dallas; L S. Ayres. Indianapolis; 
Atkinson's, L. A.; Boyd's. St. Louis; Spencer's. 
Ltd., Atlanta; Kaufmann's. Pittsburgh. 

Fir itinr stim wNi: GORDON-FORD SALES COMPANY 
EMPUtE SIAK lUimiNS. NEW TOIK 1. N.T. 



HOTBOX 



The Question: 


Ed Bang, sports editor of 
the Cleveland “News," thinks 
that Ty Cobb is the 
greatest baseball player 
of all time. Who do you 
think is the greatest? 


BILL McGOOGAN 


FORD FRICK 


SI. Louis Poai-Diepatch 
Sportswriter 


"It's Cobb or Wa^nor. 
I .say Warner beeau.sp 
a shortstop is a much 
more important cog 
in a basiiball machine. 
Hans was an unparal- 
leled shortstop. He helped the pitcher, the 
second and third basemen and the out- 
fielders. Wagner never had a crack at the 
rabbit ball. Cobb had nine years of it." 



Commissioner 
of Baseball 


"No one living today 
can give you an an- 
swer that others won't 
tear to shreds. Of the 
old-timers, Wagner, 
Cobb and Ruth were 
the greatest. The moderns include such 
greats as Musial, Joe DlMaggio, Hornsby, 
Frisch, Ted Williams and others. Any group 
arguing this will violently disagree." 



BERNARD H. NEMLICH, New York 


FRANKLIN LEWIS 


O Regan Furniture Co. 


^ n "It’s Cobb or Wagner, 
Ibi but That honor right- 
^ ^9 fully belongs to Ty 
Cobb. In 24 years in 
the majors, Ty had a 
batting average of .367 
to .329 for Han.s Wagner and he played in 
243 more games. Ty scored 504 more runs 
and made 761 more hits, and he stole 
more bases than the Flying Ouichman.” 



"Babe Ruth wa-s the 
I greatest. Babe was re- 
ally an all-round play- 
er. Not only was he 
the home-run king, 
but he was the great- 
est fielder in the outfield. And he was a 
great pitcher and infielder. I could make a 
case for Tris Speaker, who introduced me to 
my wife, but you’d think I’m prejudiced.” 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



CASEY STENGEL 


MAJ. GEN. WALTER A. DcLAMATER, 



N. Y. Yanhees 


“No great player ever 
played every position. 
Hans Wagner was the 
greatest shortstop. Of 
the outstanding out- 
fielders, Cobb made 
the greatest average, but was he greater 
than Ruth? Rogers Hornsby wa.s the best 
clutch hitter I've ever seen. Eddie Collins 
was great, Joe Jackson terrific.” 



“Naming the greatest 
player of all time is a 
fascinating sports con- 
troversy. I’m sure that 
Ty Cobb, Hans Wag- 
ner and Babe Ruth 
were the three greatest. I saw them all in 
their prime. Each had his specialty. Ruth 
was the home-run specialist. Cobb the most 
spectacular, Wagner the moat consistent.” 


FRANK (BUCKI O’NEILL 
j Oaily News 


“The greatest of them 
all was Babe Ruth. He 
was one of the top left- 
handed pitchers, hold- 
ing the record for 
World Series consecu- 
tivescoreless innings. Hewasa first ba.seman 
of talent, a great outfielder with a siege- 
gun arm and the greatest slugger of all 
time. He turned a game over in one stroke." 



FRED CLARKE 


Ferm«r playsr-manager 
Pitttburch 


“Hans Wagner. I 
should know. I saw 
them all. Experts agree 
that Hans was the 
greatest of all short- 
stops. But he could 
also play the outfield as well as Ty Cobb 
and he could play any infield position bet- 
ter than the best of them. With the rabbit 
ball, he’d hit 60 home runs every season.” 



TV COBB. Menlo Park, Calif, 


“Not Babe Ruth, any- 
way. They’ve had all 
kinds of contests in 
New York in which 
Babe Ruth was named 
the greatest, but who 
was the first to be voted into the Baseball 
Hall of Fame? I'm too modest to say. 
The records are there. Much as I admired 
Babe, I can’t name him as the greatest. I 
feared Lou Gehrig more than Ruth, who 
w'ould strike out or hit one of his 40 or 60 
home runs. The greatest home-run hitter, 
yes. That made him a terrific mental haz- 
ard to the opposition. Joe Jackson and 
Frenchy Lajoie were two of the greatest 
natural hitlers I ever saw. Frenchy seldom 
struck out. With the rabbit ball he would 
have hit more, percentagewise, than any 
man who ever played. Since you pin me 
down, I say Hans Wagner was the great- 
est. He could pitch, play a great outfield, 
burn up the base paths and hit with the 
greatest. And he never played with the rab- 
bit ball to add to his home-run total. No 
one has ever been picked against Wagner 
as the greatest shortstop of all time. 
You can't name any other position in base- 
ball where one player has had such a clear- 
cut edge over his rivals.” 



J. HOMER SANFORD, Foratt Hills, N.Y. 

Scientist 

NEXT WEEK: 


“HansWagnerwasthe ^0 horses have intelligence? 

greatest. Ty Cobb was 
more spectacular. So 
was Babe Ruth. But 
no one could come up 
to bandy-legged Hans. 

He was a pro among pros. He looked awk- 
ward, but he was as fast as Cobb. Ed Bar- 
row and John McGraw both named W'ag- 
ner as the greatest. They saw them all.” i 



DO YOU KNOW 
these important tacts 
about oil additives? 

Chemical additives, used by refiners, 
artificially give high detergency and 
great film strength to any motor oil. 
Modern high compression engines 
demand these qualities to reduce 
destructive engine “ping,” prevent 
sticking hydraulic valve lifters and 
minimize wear. 

BUT additives can lose their effec- 
tiveness— sometimes so rapidly that 
they are reduced below safe operating 
limits after only a few hundred miles 
of stop-and-go driving around town. 

Yet your engine needs protection all 
the time. That’s why it needs Macmil- 
lan RING-FREE Xtra Heavy Duty, 
the oil that gives continuous protec- 
tion from oil change to oil change, 

Macmillan oil is different because 
Macmillan does not rely on chemical 
additives alone, Macmillan begins 
with a special crude oil found in one 
certain area of the U. S. This crude 
oil contains a natural solvent and film 
strength not found in other crudes. 
These fixed compounds cannot be used 
up in .service because they are part of 
the oil itself. 

Sure, we use additives, too. But when 
they fade, the natural detergency and 
high film strength in Macmillan oil 
continue to protect your engine until 
your next oil change. 

RING-FREE Xtra Heavy Duty is the 
only nationally distributed oil guar- 
anteed to reduce destructive engine 
“ping” and eliminate trouble from 
sticking hydraulic valve lifters. 


CReS, 


Macmillan Petroleum Corp. 

530 W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14 


ask for Macmillan 
RING-FREE Xtra Heavy Duty 
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This 

makes you 
olad 

O 

there are 

curves 


Maybe you never have drivei^ a Corvette 
. . . and you don’t know there’s a whole 
new meaning to the word “curve.” 

You don’t know that your eyes can 
light up at the sight of a serpentine rib- 
bon of concrete . . . that you can come 
slicing into a turn for the sheer joy of 
swirling through it in one long, precise 
arc. 

You don’t know the real meaning of 
security . . . the broad-based sports car 
suspension that nails a Corvette to the 
road, for keeps . . . the surgical accuracy 
of 16 to 1 steering ratio . . . the ultra- 
solid feel of a car that has no exce.ssive 
overhang to spoil its balance. 





You don’t know the grip of a sports 
car bucket seat that holds you firm and 
true on the tightest corner . . . the com- 
petent feel of a man-size steering wheel 
. . . the falcon’s-eye panorama of the 
world you get through that deep-raked 
windshield . . . the cushioned-in-oil flow 
of power that jets through a special 
Powerglide transmission. 

There are a lot of wimderful things 
you'll never know until you slide into a 
Corvette’s luxurious cockpit and fire up 
that tiger-hearted l95-hor.sej50wer V8 . . . 

But why are we standing here talking 
when you could be }>ointing a Corvette’s 
low hood into a beautiful sweeping turn 
. . . and learning first-hand what han- 
dling can mean! . . . Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


CHI£VROI.ET 


CORVfETTi: 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
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SPORTS 


EVENTS & 
DISCOVERIES 


The way the Series feels • T shirts in Tea Land • Soccer vs. 
Groaner? • Fame’s modest home at Rutgers • Some high 
and mighty trout • Bebop golf • Lively ball aids minors 


BUTTERFLIES & OLD FRIENDS 

T7ATE, the New York Yankees and 

the Cleveland Indians have de- 
creed that Marty Marion will not be a 
World Series manager in 1955. But the 
onetime Mr. Shortstop of the St. Louis 
Cardinals was in the Series four times 
as a ball player and he still remembers 
what that means. 

“Playing in a World Series,” he says, 
“is your greatest thrill in baseball— 
the highlight of your career and the 
one thing you battle for all year. 

“There’s a lot of glamor and glory 
attached to it but if you win, your first 
problem starts off after you get into the 
Series — with tickets. You know more 
people— old long-lost friends, rela- 
tives, cronies, schoolmates, acquain- 
tances you haven’t heard from in years. 
I don’t see how a player gets to the 
park sometimes to play the game, he’s 
so busy with requests for tickets. 

“If he manages to lick that prob- 
lem, which isn't easy, then the next 
thing he must overcome is the glamor 
of the World Series. Try to treat it like 
just another ball game— and most 
players do. Even so, you get butter- 
flies in your stomach before the first 
pitch. Every play you make, every 
time you go to bat, everything you do, 
you feel like this: if I play real bad I’ll 
be a goat and they'll write about me 
in baseball history for years to come. I 
was lucky. I was never the goat, but 
you feel the responsibility of trying to 
be a winner.” 

That was the way Shortstop Marion 
used to feel, and very likely the way 
18 other fellows will feel next week. 


CHALLENGE FROM CHINA 

rpHE SAGGING PAUNCH, the creak- 
•f- ing joint, the spreading seat and 
the panting breath— all of them marks 
of our high culture— recently have 
come under global attack in Formosa, 
Denver, Washington and Germany. 
They are symptoms of a world-wide 
disease for which the Germans have a 
word: unternehmerkrankheit. 

In this country unternehmerkrank- 
heit (“executive sickness”) has hit the 
Air Force with specially impressive 
severity. In the last few months three 
brigadier generals (and some lesser of- 
ficers) have died of heart attacks. The 


The New York Yankees clubbed their way 
to three straight over the sinking Boston 
Red Sox and— short of a Cleveland miracle 
this week — to an almost certain American 
League pennant. 

Harvie Ward, good-looking young golfing 
Tarheel from Tarboro, N.C., low amateur 
in both the Masters and National Open, 
rounded out a brilliant season by winning 
the National Amateur at Richmond, 9 and 8. 

Ronnie Knox, 1954’s most celebrated non- 
playing football player (his switch from 
California to UCLA cost him a year’s eligi- 
bility), made a sensational varsity debut by 
passing for all three UCLA touchdowns 
against Texas A&M, clearly established his 
No. 18 as a number to watch this season. 

Lynn Waldorf’s California team demon- 
strated next day that it could indeed have 
used Ronnie by losing to Pitt 27-7 in the 
week’s leading intersectional game. Pitt, 


Air Force, therefore, has ordered its 
“chair-borne corps” of officers to exer- 
cise. In Denver, later this month. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will address a two- 
day conference on physical fitness for 
youth, aimed at giving the next genera- 
tion at least a chance to forestall, by 
exercise, the fate of the older, wiser 
citizenry. And the German doctor who 
named the disease believes it can be 
alleviated with a very old pill— exer- 
cise— taken with plenty of sleep and 
moderation. 

To the Chinese, who invented gun- 
powder and a number of other ideas, it 
will be no surprise to discover that 
continued on next page 


with a new chancellor who candidly admits 
he likes winning football, is nursing a husky 
youth movement. 

Swaps had his operation— a paring down of 
the hoof to remove his famous sore spot — 
and is now standing at ea.sc in his California 
stall. Prognosis: he should be romping again 
in time for the winter season at Santa Anita. 

California racing fans, meanwhile, fastened 
their attention on a 2-year-old hopeful: a 
big, strong colt named Bold Bazooka, who 
has already equaled the world record for 5 
furlongs (1 :03 1/5) at Hollywood Park and 
may be shipped east for October’s Garden 
State Futurity, richest horse race in the 
world (gross value: $275,000). Bold Bazoo- 
ka’s happy owner: Comedian Lou Costello. 

Sixty-three countries have signed up for 
the 1956 Olympics. The Rus.sians will send 
a team of 400-450 athletes, about 100 more 
than they sent to Helsinki in 1952. 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

confiiiind from pmjc .9 

they are out in front ajjain. In the mid 
MOs, when the Nationalist government 
of rhiang Kai-shek was at its zenith 
on the mainland, bureaucrats kept in 
shape witli tennis, basketball, soccer 
and an occasional exhibition of calis- 
thenics in (he g.\ innasiuiii of Nanking’s 
Central Vniversity. Then the Japanese 
look Nanking in I!*-!?. Chiang was 
driven to h'ormosa and thereafter there 
was very little of organized exercise for 
the Nationalist Chinese. 

The idea, however, did not die with 
the government’s retreat to Formosa. 
Chiang is a most persistent man. Three 
years ago the Generalissimo suggested 
the reinstatement of his all-hul-for- 
gotten calisthenics program for civil 
employees— to keep them fit for the 
defen.se of Formosa and eventual re- 
turn to the mainland. There wa.s lit- 
tle enthusiasm for the suggestion. Last 
autumn Chiang ^e^■ivpd it, with more 
pointed phrasing, and since January 
all but a few of his able-bodied pub- 
lic servants under 45 have been tak- 
ing part in group calisthenics at the 
beginning or end of their working 
day. Tlie other day Chiaiig beamed to 
see 7,653 of his civil workers, clad en- 
tirely in white— baseball caps, T-shirts, 
duck trousers, socks and sneakers — 
wind up a two-day track and field 
meet with 14 minutes of competitive 
bending and hopping by 3,000 of them. 
Winner: the Tainan County govern- 
ment. What county government in the 
U.S.A. can do hop-to-side straddles, 
bends atul lunges, or even breathe deep- 
ly for 14 minutes? 

CHOOSE SIDES? 

I T IS now apparent that Si’s Jimmy 
Jemai! started something when he 
asked : “In a free-for-all between Rocky 
Marciano, heavyweight boxing cliam- 
pion, and Lou Thesz, wrestling cham- 
pion, who would win?” Jimmy Jemail 
got Rocky’s word for it that he would 
bat Lou's brains out — and Lou's W'ord 
that he would beat Rocky or, by im- 
plication, any other fist fighter. 

SI now has a descent of mail from 
readers (see 19th Hole) and it is clear 
that the question stirs people to ele- 
mental positions. The Texas promoter, 
Morris P. Sigel, even wires in an offer 
to stage such a match. Ah, there, now! 
If you succeed, Mr. Sigel, expect us at 
ringside. But wouldn’t it be a shame 
to shut off such a good philosophical 
discussion with something as blunt and 
final as a showdown? 


FOOTBALL'S HALL 

A youNcsTER will) an eyeonposter- 
ity and a talent for the right sport 
gets a pretty good crack at immortali- 
ty nowadays. As everyone knows, there 
is a Hall of Fame for baseball players 
at Cooperstown, a hall for tennis at 
Newport, for basketball at Springfield, 
Mass., for golf at Augusta, Ga., for soc- 
cer at Philadelphia. Not to be left in 
the ruck, football has a hall going for 
itself on the Rutgers campus at New 
Brunswick, N.J., and although its 
progre.ss has been rather fitful it has al- 
ready installed lup to the start of this 
season) S8 players and 39 coaches, 
making the veneralile Cooperstown 
shrine with its mere 73 immortals look 
like a sleepy slowpoke. And t he football 
hall is just getting into high gear: 
more than a score of names have been 
added to its honor roll tins year. 

The only trouble with the football 
Hall of Fame right now is that it 
doesn’t have any hall. Just a couple of 
offices in New Brunswick where a staff 
of four works on big plans for the 
future. One of the.se plans, naturally 
enough, is a permanent hall, one that 
will cost something like .?o00,000 and 
house plaques to the immortals, a mu- 
seum of football mementos like histor- 
ic balls and uniforms and a library full 
of football lore. That’s the materialis- 
tic side of the enterpri.se. 

On a loftier plane, the National 
Football Foundation and Hal! of Fame, 
as it is called, intends to do something 
for football as a game. "Our purpose is 
to defend, honor and preserve the game 
of amateur football,’ ' says Vice Admiral 



SPORTESE (CONT.) 


Our shortstop wears a scrr)r-o« rap 
With metal in enrij seam; 

Oh, he's not afraid of getting beaned, 
He's the sparkplug of the team. 

-Barney Hutchison 


John H. (Babo^ Brown, a Hall of Fam- 
er himself who once played an All- 
America guard for Navy and now oper- 
ates as president of the Foundation 
and Hall. "We hope to influence the 
thinking of educators and participants 
so that they will all realize the great 
values inherent in the game. It is a 
mobilization of the constructive forces 
of football. It is a cooperative effort 
manned by men with respect for facts 
who are determined to measure that 
which is good and .see that it is better 
understood; to analyze that which is 
harmful and to do their part to wipe 
it out.'’ 

What mainly worries Babe Brown is 
that some college presidents and high 
school principals have been saying that 
football is getting too commercialized 
or too expensive or too rough, and since 
World War II a number of them have 
been lojjping it off the curriculum. The 
Foundation hopes to rever-se the trend 
by convincing inimical educators as 
well as the public that “Ihe playing of 
woll-supervi.sed, highly competitive 
football by amateurs for plea.sure and 
glory is of immeasurable value to the 
individuals participating and. through 
them, to the nation.” 

So the Foundation is out for mem- 
bers who will carry the torch. The 
nucleus of the membership is 52 direc- 
tors: some of the better-known college 
coaches, sportswriters and broadcasters 
plus an impre.ssive list of businessmen, 
many of them great players in their 
day. Heading the list as chairman is 
Chester LaRoche, once a star at Yale 
and now a big-time ad man in New 
York. In an attempt to define the kind 
of member it expects to enroll, a pro- 
spectus says; “Chances are. he played 
on his high school or college team for a 
year or two. reads the sports pages in- 
dustriously and returns to watch his 
alma mater play a few games each 
year. Maybe he has no real connection 
with the game hut just loves to watch 
it . . Already 75 of these fellows 
have signed up for the $100 life mem- 
berships and another 3.000 are paying 
$5 a year for charter memberslups. 

The income from the memberships is 
the only steady money the Foundation 
now has to pay its staff. However, 
every year the Honors Court — a group 
of 12 regional representatives— will 
name a new set of immortals. Framed 
scrolls will be presented in appropriate 
ceremonies at some home game of their 
former college, and the college will 
gratefully turn over a percentage of 
the gate for that day to the Founda- 
tion and Hall. 

The first of some 20 of these "award 
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games” sohorluled for this fall was tlie 
California-Pitt game of last Saturday. 
If few of the 34.976 spectators at Pitts- 
burgh e^■er heard of the day's honor 
man. he happened to be a man worth 
hearing about. His name was Robert 
Peck, and he made Walter Camp’s All- 
America as center in 1915 and 1916, 
helping to break a virtual Ivy League 
and eastern monopoly of Camp’s dream 
team up to that time. 

Bob Peck never weighed more than 
179, but he was a scrappy extrovert 
who liked to advise an opposing line- 
man: '‘Fellow, this time we're going 
right through you for 30 yards.” He 
called it more often than not. In prac- 
tice sessions at Forbes Field, he liked 
to face the empty stands and declaim: 
"Fellows, tomorrow 60,000 eyes will be 
on Peck!” 

Bob Peck became football coach of 
Culver Military .'\cadcmy after grad- 
uation and 11 members of (he first 
team he coached there were on hand 
for the ceremonies honoring him be- 
tween halves of the California game. 
Peck himself was not there. He died in 
1932 as he played a round of golf. 

If he had been there, he would have 
enjoyed himself. Peck was getting his 
due and so was Pitt. California took 
a 27 7 beating. 

SKYHOOK 

■ 0 '>nan'zas of big trout are few and 
^ far between in the era of concrete 
highways and hatchery-raised fish: 
their hiding places are almost as hard 
to discover and as hard to reach a-s the 
untapped gold pockets of the Yukon. 
Colorado’s Cherry Lake is a good exam- 
ple. It is an oblong of deep blue water 
which nestles under the peaks at 1 1 ,000 
feet in the high Rockies southeast of 
Salida. It is inhabited by a fighting 
breed of big cutthroat trout. But 
reaching it from Denver during even a 
three-day weekend is difficult: a fish- 
ing party needs jeeps to reach 7,800 
feet, a pack train to get up the sheer 
mountain walls to the lake. 

But fishermen, like prospectors, de- 
velop a feverish talent for logistics 
when contemplating the possibility of 
hitting it rich in the wilderness. The 
Forest Service refuses to allow float 
planes on small lakes at high altitude, 
but a Denver masonry contractor 
named Dean Robinson wa.s struck 
by an even better idea. He telephoned 
Denver’s newly organized Young Hel- 
icopter Service. At dawn on Friday, 
Robinson and ten friends were at 
the end of a road at 7,800 feet, watch- 
ing Pilot Frank Horn easing a Bell 


bubble job down to pick them up. 

Fifteen minutes later Robinson had 
been lifted over a 12,000-fool ridge and 
lowered gently to a 20-foot ledge of 
rock beside the lake. By 9 a.m. the 



whole party, their sleeping bags and 
fishing gear and three pup tents had 
been delivered; they had eaten a break- 
fast of bacon, eggs ami coffee and were 
fishing. When they walked out Sunday 
afternoon, they had 62 trout. Not one 
weighed less than a pound. Their ex- 
penses, they wore delighted to discov- 
er, ran $29 a man— compared to the 
$50 or so which they would have paid 
if they had used a pack string to labor 
up the trail. 

DERRING-DO IN DALLAS 

AT Lakicwood Country Club in 
Dallas, the fairways are long and 
narrow, the traps are cunning and 
deep, the greens are tricky and mean. 


In short, Lakewood is a fair enough 
test of golf to have been the scene of a 
number of major tournaments and to 
provide the weekend golfer who breaks 
a hundred with sufficient spring to his 
step and joy in his heart to last until 
the following Saturday. 

Which is all the more reason why a 
hush suddenly falls over Lakewood’s 
clubhouse when a lanky, loose-jointed 
youngster enters. 

It’s not just the fact that Lee Jor- 
dan, at 1 8, is almost six feet, two inches 
tall, weighs only one hundred and forty 
pounds— and still can belt that little 
ball down the middle and far away. 

Or that he shoots Lakewood consist- 
ently in the middle 70s. 

Lee Jordan does it with a putter. 

From tee to tee, from trap to trap, 
heuse.s nothing but a putter. 

Lee’s drives average 200 to 220 yard.s. 
His fairway shots are long and true, 
his chipping is adequate and his put- 
ting (clearly a redundance) is superb. 
Obviously, a lad of these talents has 
no need to load himself down with 
needless bric-a-brac or hire a caddy. 
While the rest of his foursome debates 
whether to hack with a three-iron or a 
continued on next page 
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four-wood, Lee stands by with his en- 
tire assortment of weapons— his putter 
— balanced lightly on his shoulder. 

Before the Jordan family moved to 
Dallas from Kansas City about three 
months ago, Lee explains, he tried a 
round of one-club golf as a gag, shot in 
the middle 80s and has been improv- 
ing ever since. 

“The driving and the putting are 
no sweat,” he says modestly, "but 
sometimes I have trouble gauging my 
chip shots.” 

That’s what he calls it. Trouble. 

INQUEST VERDICT 

A fter the Don Cockell-Rocky Mar- 
ciano fight many a British sports- 
writer encouraged the folks at home to 
believe that Cockell was a fighter of 
competence who had been ruthlessly 
Jobbed out of the world heavyweight 
championship. After Cockell met sev- 
enth-ranked Nino V’aldes in London 
and was unable to come out for the 
fourth round, British boxing experts 
understated it this way: 

“We must write off Don Cockell as 
a future contender for world title hon- 
ors.”— Tom Phillips, Pally Herald. 

“This fight at the White City ended 
any ideas that Cockell can figure again 
among boxers of real world class.” — 
Steve Fagan, Daily Sketch. 

MINOR RENAISSANCE 

I T IS widely conceded that baseball’s 
minor leagues ha vebeen permanently 
spavined and that their most frantic 
efforts can do no more than put off an 
inevitable rendezvous at the glue fac- 
tory. But the state of baseball in the 
Pacific Northwest, an area where the 
game has had its tribulations, would 
suggest that there is more life in the 
old carcass than anyone had imagined. 
Since last spring, in fact, a lot of North- 
west clubs have been so involved in 
highly competitive baseball that they 
have forgotten all about being sick. 

Byactivelyrecruitingup-and-coming 
youngsters, the new Class B Northwest 
League (which has sprung up from 
the ruins of the Western International 
League in Washington, Oregon and Ida- 
ho) has not only drawn spectators but 
big-league scouts to its parks. The new 
order is probably best exemplified by 
the Eugene (Ore.) Emeralds. Baseball 
flopped terribly in Eugene (a college 
and lumbering town of 36,000) in 1950 
and 1951. It was rescued by 28 well-to- 


do Eugene businessmen. They bought 
the Emeralds, remodeled the baseball 
park, sternly resolved to plow back 
profits and successfully shopped the big 
leagues for young players in need of de- 
velopment. This summer the Emeralds 
not only played winning baseball (they 
won the second half of the league’s di- 
vided pennant race) but drew 84,000 
paying customers, paid all their bills and 
had a profit of $4,500. 

The northern end of the Pacific Coast 
League showed similar signs of renewed 
health. The Portland (Ore.) Beavers 
were purchased by their fans early this 
year, raised 1 heir attendance from 135,- 
000 to 200,000 despite 15 rainouts, con- 
tracted to play in city-owned Multno- 
mah Stadium, and then got $200,000 
(to be spent for new ballplayers) by 
selling the decrepit park in which the 
team had been incarcerated for 55 years. 
Vancouver, British Columbia, a town 
almost as baseball-hungry as Milwau- 
kee, gave sanctuary to the dispirited 
Oakland Oak.s (wholost $500,000 in the 
last three years ) and seemed hardly able 
to wait for baseball to begin next year. 

Meanwhile the Seattle Rainiers won 
the Pacific Coast League pennant (by 
three games in a nerve-racking finish), 
outdrew all other Coast clubs with 342,- 
000 customers (de.spite the fact that 
California teams have access to much 
bigger centers of population ) and made 
a profit of $40,000 after taking heavy 


losses for three years. The Rainiers, 
owned by Millionaire Brewer Emil Sick, 
have an excellent modern ball park, 
and they were not above promotion 
stunts— $100,000 was offered to the 
player who could hit one through a 
baseball-sized hole in the centerfield 
fence, and a lucky woman got a mink 
stole on the final ladies’ night. But they 
had the same park and tried similar 
stunts last year and often sold only a 
few hundred tickets. 

The real difference was simply base- 
ball. I.,ast year the Rainiers finished last. 
This year under the guidance of ex- 
Detroit Manager Fred Hutchinson — 
whoisrememberedasa boy wonder who 
won 25 games for Seattle at the age of 
19— the Rainiers gimped their way to 
victory in a thrilling race. They hired a 
photographer to rush news pictures of 
their diamond feats to the local news- 
papers, televised every home game to 
keep themselves in the public eye and 
packed their ball park repeatedly. When 
the season ended, Seattle’s venerable 
Sports Columnist Royal Brougham 
could not resist giving some free edi- 
torial advice to (he owners of California 
clubs: they ought, he suggested, to quit 
trying to get big-league franchises and 
recognize the business opportunities at 
hand. "It’s no wonder your parks have 
been as empty as haunted houses. . . . 
Let’s forget the big leagues and sell 
our own baseball to our own fans.” 


SPECTACLE 


The blood quickens and the step becomes brisk. It’s more 
than the winy air of fall. Next week is the World Series! 

Nothing so becomes ba.seball as the World Series, when champion meets 
champion and there are no ordinary plays — everything verges on either 
heroism or tragedy. The National League champions, the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, are well stocked with heroes- six of whom are pictured in the 
color photographs on succeeding pages. For instance, huge Don New- 
combe (opposite), who is almost certain to be on the mound for Brook- 
lyn when the first game gets under way next Wednesdaj^ wa.s a 20-game 
winner this .season and one of baseball's most impressive figures. To see 
how Newcombe and the Dodgers compare with their Scries rivals, the 
New York Yankees, turn to page 17 for Si’s annual World Series Pre- 
vieu'. Detailed scouting reports provide professional information on the 
strengths and weaknesses of pitchers and hitters. Preview is designed to 
help you follow the Series, whether there in person or watching on T\\ 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY HY PESKI.V 
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Gil Hodges, as always a brilliant fielder at 
first base, proved once again to be even more 
valuable as a batter, is becoming one of all- 
time leaders in home runs and runs-batted-in 


Captain Pee Wee Reese, shortstop and team 
player nonpareil, had fine year, here looks to 
Manager Walt Alston for signal to hit or take 



Jackie Robinson was older and didn’t play as 
much. But occasionally— as here, kicking up 
puffs of dust as he takes daring long lead 
off third base — he was brilliant Jack of past 






Handsome, graying Duke Snider is at 29 the 
youngest of the “old" Dodgers who have made 
Brooklyn the league’s dominant team for the 
past seven seasons. His great hitting early this 
year was a big factor in record Dodger surge 
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Chunky Roy Campanella puts power from massive thighs and bulging arms into every swing, was hey man in Dodger attack 



PREVIEW: THE WORLD SERIES 


THIS YEAR THE DODGERS? 


by ROBERT CREAMER 
and ROY TERRELL 


Seven times has Brooklyn played in the World Series. Seven times has Brooklyn 
lost. This year they try again, and this time, they say, things may be different 


W HEN the New York Yankees swept through the Bos- 
ton Red Sox for three straight last weekend— while 
Cleveland was losing three bitter ones in a row to Detroit 
—it was no longer presumptuous to expect that the World 
Series will get under way next week in an old familiar set- 
ting— Yankee Stadium. Any other outcome now will de- 
serve to be known as the Cleveland Miracle of 1955. Bar- 
ring the miracle, the World Series drama will match those 
classic antagonists, the Brooklyn Dodgers (who have never 
won a Series) against the Yankees of Casey Stengel (who 
have never lost one). 

This is the year — Dodgerdom tells itself— when the old 
drama is due for a different ending. 

For one thing, the Dodgers have been having trouble 
lately, and this is considered a good omen in Brooklyn. 
In the meaningless games played since the pennant was 
clinched in Milwaukee on September 8, the Dodgers have 
looked awful, playing listlessly and losing games like an 
eighth-place club. Dissension has raised its rousing head 
(Jack Robinson again, arguing that he should be play- 
ing and not sitting on the bench). And Walter Alston, 
the quiet, even-tempered manager, has begun to snap 
at his players. This is a good omen? 
you ask the Brooklyn supporter. He 
nods and points artfully to the Dodg- 
ers of spring training, shot through 
with sore arms, lame backs, foul tem- 
pers and a black future. From such 
chaos came a runaway jump in the 
pennant scramble, 22 victories in the 
first 24 games and a head start so great 
that the rest of the season was a cake- 
walk. From similar chaos now, the 
argument goes, will come similar suc- 
cess in the World Series. 

More practically, the Dodger die- 
hard points to Brooklyn's pitching, 

Brooklyn's hitting, Brooklyn’s field- 
ing and Brooklyn’s speed. He backs up 
his lecture with some hard and often 
surprising figures, and he points out 
that the figures were achieved in a 
strong league, a much better league 
than the American. (This cannot be 


proved, of course, but most baseball men feel that the Na- 
tional League’s second division, for example, is decidedly 
superior to its counterpart in the American League.) 

In this strong league the Dodgers were first in scoring 
runs and first in preventing them. In other words, they 
had the best offense and the best defense, a sure-fire for- 
mula for success in almost any sport. 

The Dodgers hit more than 200 home runs, the third 
team in major league history to exceed 200. They also led 
the league in stolen bases. Needless to say, it is unusual to 
find in baseball a team that combines overwhelming power 
with overwhelming speed, but the Dodgers have had this 
reputation for muscular shoulders and light feet for years. 
It is their pitching that has been their Achilles heel. In 
the spring it was felt that Dodger speed and power could 
not offset the runs that Dodger pitching would let in. And 
now, in September, after a season in which Dodger starters 
like Newcombe, Erskine, Loes, Podres and Meyer all suf- 
fered from debilitating ailments at one time or another, 
isn’t it a fact that Dodger pitching this year, as always, 
was precariously weak? 

Not so. Charley Dressen, the old Brooklyn manager now 
with the Washington Senators, said 
flatly a few weeks ago, “They got the 
best pitching in the league.” There was 
laughter directed at old Charley. But 
the facts back him up. 

Brooklyn pitching this year was the 
best in the National League. The staff 
had the lowest earned-run average, it 
led in strikeouts and, while it complet- 
ed less than a third of its games, this 
was still as good as the pitching-rich 
Giants of 1954 could do. 

Where was the pitching strength cen- 
tered, if everybody was hurt or slump- 
ing? Well, for one thing, it wasn’t cen- 
tered. It was spread around. Ed Roe- 
buck, helpless later, was a great relief 
pitcher early in the year. Clem Labine 
did little relieving early but has been 
best in the league since July 27. Don 
Newcombe, the bell cow, did almost 
co7ilinued on next page 


ABOUT THE SERIES 

WHEREANDWHEN: First game next 
Wednesday, Sept. 28; succeeding games 
each day thereafter until one team wins 
four and world’s championship. Fir.st 
two games scheduled to be played in 
Yankee Stadium, next three in Ebbets 
Field, final two back in the stadium. 
Weekday gamas at 1 p.m. EDT, Sun- 
day game at 2:05. 

RADIO AND TV: NBC-TV and Mu- 
tual radio will broadca.st game.s daily to 
morethan lOOmillion Americans. Broad- 
ca.sls will also be beamed to AIa.ska, 
Latin America, Asia, Africa, Europe (in- 
cluding Soviet Union). 

TICKETS AND RECEIPTS: Tickets 
$2.10 (bleachers), $4.20 fstandingroom), 
$7.35 (all grandstand), $10.50 (boxes). 
Players share in receipts from first (our 
games only. Players on team winning 
Series expect $9,000 each, losers $6,000. 
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J BROOKLYN DODGERS 

THE PITCHERS 
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THE HITTERS 


DON NEWCOmsE <No. 36), Right-hander 

Club’s biif winner. H:ui slow stnrt iind wobbly 
finish but in beiween wjLsbesi pitcher in Xiitioniil 
Leajiue. If he’s ready, he’ll be loush. H:us light 
control and two "big” pitche.s— a fast ball that 
lakes off and a slider that breaks down. Will use 
either in tight .spot but look for slider in tloiible- 
play setup. A ninth hitter in the lineup. 


CARL ERSKINE (No. 17). Right-hander 

flolds onf^game World Serie.s strikeout record 
of 14, is lough under pre.ssure. Hus been both- 
ered this year by had elbow, pitched oni.v half a 
dozen complete game.s. Looking better now, he’ll 
show you one of best curre.s in bu.dne.ss; uses it 
constantly along with changeup and in tough 
spot you can expect one or the other. 

■as called up from St. I'liul to help patch up acliing.stalT 
in eight straight and h::s cuniini is! to lio fine job for 
celleni corilriit anil fa^t ball uhich is aluays over the 
ys moving . . . sandy koufax. 1!'-yi‘ar-i>lii honu.s 
ist of sea.s'in on liench, finally gni id ance to work and 



BILLY LOSS (No. 30). Right-hander 
Erratic temperitmeni but very good ef|uipnient. 
Has also been bothered with arm trouble but 
looks okay now. Primarily a fast-ball pitcher 
with fine control hut hi.s curve ranks almost 
with Erskine’.s and is very (juick; he likes to use 
it with men on ba.se. Mixes in changeup effec- 
tively. Ha-s 1-1 World Series record. 


JOHNNY POORES (No. 


, Left-hander 


Expected to he one of team's "big four" but 
an even worse sore arm victim this year than 
Erskine or Loe.s. Tremendous natural .stuff; his 
fiLst hall i.s very lively and he throws hard. 
Doesn’t pace himself, tends to tire in the late 
innings, Not used as pinch-hitter but ranks al- 
most with N’ewcombe at the plate. 

struck out 11 in second stiirf, highc.st in league this season. A left- 
hander, he's very fast but has truuhle with control. Could he surprise 
starter ...roccr craic came up with Iies.seni. has been used mostly 
in relief. I.acks experience and isn't too swift but has good curve ball 
and throw.s with easy, loose motion . . . eo roebuck was star reliefer 



JUNIOR GILLIAM. 2B-LF (No. 19). Bats L-R 

Having bad year ;il phile but can do a lot of 
things to hurt you. Be-st bunK-r on team next 
to Reese, has good speed, runs bases well ami will 
steal. Hashome-rtin power in Ebbets Field. Hit!? 
curve and changeup well: pitch these outside to 
set him up. then come into strike zone with fast 
ball. Don’t give him a curve ball to hit. 


PEE WEE REESE, SS (No. 1). Bats R 

A real old pro— there's nothing he diK'sn't do 
well. Has power for a little man, gets good jump 
on the base.s and competitive spirit is shown by 
Series record: played in five, led team at bat in 
three of them. His power is a high fast ball: 
pitch him curves breaking down and u.sp change- 
up. Pitch to him carefully in clutch. 


DUKE SNIDER. CF (No. 4>, Bats L 

League leader in KBIs. has over 40 home runs. 
Hold.s record for total ba.ses ('J4' and lied for 
ino.st home runs (4 ■ in single Series. Very danger- 
ous in Ebbets Field where he can reach the seats 
even on high outside pitch. Free swinger but hard 
to fool: pitch him high and tight or curve break- 
ing down. Essentially low-ball hitler. 


SANDY AMOROS opened season in left, hit well until sidelined by thigh 
injury wliicb still bothers him; Series status is duuiitful. Hits tiotli 
high and low pitches with .surprising power from left .side: thrtjw him 
breaking ctulT down, comi- in«ide occa.sionally to keep him honest . . . 




,“V1. 


ROY CAMPANELLA. C (No. 39). Bats R 

I’robably ba.s»'ball's best catcher with no defen- 
sive weakness. Key man on ball club. Has great 
power (over 100 RBIs > and leads team in hitting 
for the season. Particularly tough at Ebbets Field 
in previous Series. Keep ball away from him, out 
on corners and mix ’em up. lit* seldom chases a 
bad pitch and likes high ball he can pull. 


GIL HODGES, IB (No. 14), Bats R 

Was anemic hitter in first three World Series, a 
very good one in 19. '>3. Has apparently lost some 
of ability to pull but is still one of team’s big 
sluggers lover 100 KBIs for .seventh straight 
year and nearly 30 home runs:, His power is on 
the inside, particularly up high; pitch away 
from him. Curve him, don’t use changeup. 


CARLFURILLO RF ( No. 6>, Bats R 

Alwaysaterrificlate-season hitter, now up among 
leaders after mid-year slump. Ha.s good power. 
N’o problem on bases but a groat fielder. Twice 
hit over .300 in four World Series. Good high- 
ball hitter; pitch him in.side and below waist. 
Mix up pitches: he hits the curve well but has a 
tendency to chase it on the outside. 

FRANK KELLERTwill play first if Hodgps is hurt or goes to outfield; will 
l>iiicb-hil. L'|i around .350 all year but lias less than 100 at bats; gocid 
right-handed power ...DON ncwcombe miwl dangerous hitting pitcher 
in baseball, has great power, hit seven home runs for league record; will 


THE DEFENSE 

This is a good fielding bail club with only a few we.aknesses. Gilliam 
and Zimmer are both .slow on double-play pivot ; Gilliam .somel imes 
has trouble on routine ground balls and Zimmer laek.s experience, In 
left field, Ainoros lias weak arm ami doesn’t get good Jump on ball; 
other three used out there- Robinson. Gilliam and Hodges- are all 
infielders. Otlierwi.se. they’re solid, campanclla docs everything a 

ON THE BASES 

Good team speed and they like to run. However, only Reese, Gilliam, 
Robinson and Hoak will steal. Reese is one of the best: although 
lightning fast he bus good reactions and gets big jum|i on the jiji 
MOak fastest man on team and very ((Uick; he's liable to go any 


catcher is supposed to do; the best you'll see stopping pitehes in 
the dirt, death on pop files, good arm. hodges is an artist at first base 
and death on the sacrifice bunt : Reese, after 1 6 years, can still do every- 
thing at shortstop; Hoak and Robinson are both good third basemen 
and make all the plays. Don't try to run on snider or furillo both 
have great arms and Snider catches anything hit to center. 


GILLIAM ranks next in s[K-ed while Robinson, although older and heav- 
ier. is still daring and you have lo watch him. snider is fa.st and will 
her. take the extra base. Hodges and Zimmer run well, take fewer chances, 

ime. C’ampanella. Furillo, Amoros are leas dangerous. 




KARL SPOONER (No. 48), Left-hander 

Unablp to throw hard most of year after sprinjr 
I raining injury, now appears back to class shown 
in 19-'>4 double shutout debut. Deceptively 
smooth motion masks terrific speed when he's 
right; some National Leaguers say he'.s faster 
than Score or Turley. Sticks mostly to fast ball. 
Doesn't hit often but has power. 



CLEM LA8INE (No. 41). Right-hander 

Has appeared in more games than any other 
pitcher on staff and, .since midsea-son, ha.s been 
No. 1 reliefer. Did great job keeping Dodgers 
winning after Roebuck lost his stuff. Throws 
fast ball that sinks sharply and ha.s good curve 
which he'll use with men on ba.se in double-play 
situation. Beaten twice in '03 Series. 


of early-season drive, then lost liLs touch anti has been hit hard since 
midseason. Throw.s some sidearm but l)ig |)i1.eh is a sinker . . . Russ 
MCVCR was u.sed only in spots during year, mostly against the Cubs, 
missed part of season with broken collarbone. No longer has his obi 
speed and relics primarily on big, sweeping curve ball. 



JACKIE ROBINSON, 3B-LF (Ns. 42), Bats R 

Older, slower, still the kind of player who can 
be tough in a short s(*rie.s. Played four different 
positions in four World Series. No longer a big 
threat on bases but will probably worry young 
pitchers. Can either pull with power or hit to 
opposite field. Likes the outside pitch so work 
him inside, using changeup. 



DON ZIMMER, 2B (No. 23), Bats R 

Will probably start at second. Has a low aver- 
age but he’s a .streak hitter who can get very, 
very hot. This i.s his fir.st Series. Lots of power 
for a little man, fast on bases, hustles hard. Not 
too sure on defense but tries for everything; has 
strong arm. Good high-ball hitter; pitch him 
down and out.sideand move ball around. 



WORLD SERIES PREVIEW 

conIhiHfd from paijr 17 

nothing in the first great ru.sh and almost nothing 
after August 1, hut in between he was magnificent. 
Kookies Hike Don Bessent and Roger Craig, who 
came up from the minors in .July to win everything 
in sight and stop a panic, and Karl Spooner and 
Sandy Koufax and Roebuck) have won over 25 games 
among them. 

Dodger hitting was more consistent. Roy Campa- 
nella, the most valuable Dodger, has hit well over 
.300 all year. Gil Hodges and Pee Wee Reese have 
been at a level, helpful .280, Duke Snider and Carl 
Furillo were erratic but brilliant in their peak periods 
(Snider hit 23 homers and batted in 62 runs in June 
and July). Newcombe the pitcher became a near 
legend at the plate, with his seven home runs and 
his near .400 batting average. 

But for all the awesome deeds of these, the one 
player the Dodger fan turns to at World Series all by 
himself is the aging, aching, tiring, still crabby and 
competitive Jackie Robinson. He’s hitting only .2.50 
after six straight years over ..300. It is by all odds his 
worst season and probably his last. But Robinson is 
still all ballplayer, all fire and victory. When the 
Dodgers late in August frittered away a good part of 
their lead and specters of the 1951 collapse rose in 
the dugout, it was Robinson who said, “I’ll shake 
them up. If I get on base I’ll shake up this team.” 

He got on base. He shook them up. Heavy, gray 
and creaking, he stole a base against the Reds. Next 
day he stole two more. Next day he was out trying to 
steal home against the Cards. Day after that, he dar- 
ingly, audaciously, contemptuously tried stealing 
home again — and this time he made it. During those 
four games he twice drew wild pick-off throws to first 
and raced around to third before the errant throw 
could be recovered. The Dodgers were “shook up." 
They promptly ran off a winning streak that didn’t 
stop until the pennant was won. 

on nexl page 



DON HOAK. 3B (No. 43), Bats R 

Only regular who Lsn’t const ani hom(*-run threat 
but he’s got ju.st about everything else. Very 
fast with good reactions on base, makes all the 
plays at third; fine arm. Likes to hit to opposite 
field if given outside pitch; work on him inside 
and low. With men on base, throw changeup: 
he’ll hit it on ground. 




►*'1 


prohubly pinrh-hit, won't chase had pitches . . . ccorgc skusa bats 
left, is a good low-ball hitter and likes the fast hall: hit pinch homer 
in 'o3 ... AL WALKER and dixie howell almo.st sure to sit this one 
out unless Campanella is hurt; Walker may pinch-hit. 

THE BOARD OF STRATEGY 

MANAGER WALTER ALSTON IS SOft-spokcn, but he 

runs the hall club. Criticized for ultraconscrva- 
tive tactics last year, this year kept hi.s fast- 
stepping power hitters on toes with bunt, steal, 
hit-and-run. Alston usually coaches at third, 
is a gambler, sends runner in on close plays. 
Veteran jake pitler coaches at first, but former 
Pirate Manager billv merman is Alston's first 
lieutenant. Onetime Cleveland Catcher joe 
BECKER handles pitchers. 



F 




BROOKLYN’S EBBETS FIELD IS smallest hall park 
in area in major leagues, is heaven for home-run hitters. 
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NEW YORK YANKEES 


SCOUTING REPORT 


THE PITCHERS 


'ex 


WHITEY FORD 4No. 16), Left-hander 

Had brilliant parly season, wobbled Ihrough 
July and Aukusi, now looking (treat; good bet 
to pilch opening game. Control is his only 
problem; when he has it he’s very tough, (lood 
fa-st ball, curve and slider. Played in 19.j0 and 
19.'):{ World Series, has 1-1 record. Fair hitter 
for a pitcher; fields position well. 


TOMMY BYRNE (No. 23). Left-hander 

f Once wildest pitcher in ba.seball, made amazing 
comeback last year at Seattle to get another 
crack at majors; has had really outstanding 
year. Slider his big pitch, blends it well with 
. fa.st ball and curve. Control no longer problem. 
One of Ix'st hitting pitchers in either league, 
sometimes bats eighth. 


JOHNNY KUCKS, yiHing riglit-liundcr with good curve, earned job as 
starter in early season, failed to last, now rides benrh. His lack of 
e-xperienee (one previous year in organized bull with Norfolk of Claiw 
H Piedmont League) is typical of weak Yankee bullpen which includes 


THE HITTERS* 



MICKEY MANTLE. CF (No. 7>, Bats L-R 

League's leading home-run hitter but will also 
bunt for hit. Switch-hitter. Great speed on 
bases, terrific range in field, strong arm. Hit 
ba.ses-loaded home run in 19.SH Series. Pulletl leg 
muscle last week, may lie slowed down. Pitch 
him fast balls high, slip in occasional curve and 
change of pace but be careful. 


YOGI BERRA. C (No. 8). BsU L 



Best late-inning hitter in baseliall; ranks with 
Campanella as catcher. This is seventh World 
Series, hit .429 in 19.W, hit first pinch hotner 
in Series history in '47. Pulls everything with 
|H)wer: pitch him high and tight, save fast ball 
on out.side for light situation in late innings 
it will work only once. 



GIL McOOUGALD. 2B-3B (No. 12), Bats R 

One of best fasl-ball hitters in league; never 
throw him fa.st ball over plate. Mix in curve, 
changpup, move ball around. Fine defensive 
infielder at either position, ha-s good speed, runs 
bases well, will bunt and steal. Fair power. 
Along with Mantle, one of four players to hit 
grand-.slam homer in Series. 


eiLLV MARTIN was great [)erfcirtner in two WorbI Series (IH.VJ 53 ' but 
may have to miss this one unless .Army furlough extend(Ki. If avail- 
al>le. will certainly (»lay si^cond. Lucks (lOwer Imt iie.sky right-hand 
hitter, produces in clutch , . andv caret wa-s regular until Martin 
rclurnc'l unci moved .tfcDougald over to (hird. Doesn't |)ull, power 

THE DEFENSE 

Prol>ably mo.st solid defensive team in baseball; in a year in which 
their pitching has been weak anil hilling erratic, good fielding has 
kept them in race, behra is good target, huiidle.s jiiichers well, has 
strong arm and is very quick behind plate. Collins is superlative first 
baseman, Robinson and Skowron both adequale. McOougalo has 
good hamls. covers ground, makes the throw from either seconil or 

ON THE BASES 

Team ha.s out-standing over-all sjjeed but won't steal like Dodgers or 
White Sox. prefers to play fop lijg inning. No one. however, will run 
hase.s better. RIzzuto is one of l>csl. gets liigge.Ht jum|i on pitcher of 
anyone in either league. Hauer, Mantle, McDoiiguld. Noren. Marlin 


BOB TURLEY (No. 19), Right-hander 



Like Ford, had sizzling start, wobbly midseason, 
strong finish. Big, powerful, hard thrower; fast 
ball rank.s with Score’.s and Narle.ski’s as best 
in American League. Has over 2dfl strikeouts. 
Curv(? Improving but still weak: needs another 
pitch. Big problem is conlrt)!; wait him out, 
wait for curve. 


DON LARSEN (No. 18). Right-hander 



Recalled from Denver in midseason, has been 
great help to sub-par pitching staff. His first 
World Series. Another big fast-baller who likes 
to overpower the batter; breaking stuff improv- 
ing but still the pitch to hit. Now' di'veloping 
change of pace. Won't tire but may blow up. 
Good hitter for a pitcher. 


four rookies . . . tom Sturdivant, another right-hander, was only one 
of the four on rosier before sjiring training, has shown good sinker 
and control, is a liatller ... Left-hander bob wieslerIihiI unimpressive 
sea,son with Kansas City and Toronto last year, earned chance in 


HANK BAUER, RF (No. 9), Bats R 



Best hitter on team since end of August; Itefore 
this year played only against left-handers, will 
now stay in all the w'ay. Has power and speed, 
hits fast ball hard, is often fooled by curve. 
Right-handers can sidearm him. Runs ba.ses well, 
will steal. Superb outfielder with very strong 
arm: don't try to run on him. 



JOE COLLINS. IB (No. IS). BaU L 

Another member of left-handed-hitting, slick- 
fielding platoon: rt*al virtuoso w'ith glove around 
first ba.se. Lowest season batting average of any 
Yankee regular but one of most dangerous in 
clutch; hit two home runs in one game several 
time.s during year. Death on low halls; pitch 
him high, mix ’em up. 


IRV NOREN, LF (No. 25), 8at$ L 



Fine defensive outfielder with good arm, good 
speed: will play against right-handers and in 
late innings as defensive move. May also be 
u.sed in center if leg continues to bother Mantle. 
Hits fast ball with fair power; slow up on him, 
keep curve sinking. Hit .300 in 19.')2 Serie.s, 
pinch-hit in ’53. 


only fiiir but hits sharjily from right side; good stuff down low and 
away will got him out. Fine defensive inficlder. Third year with Yan- 
kees hut first World Series . . . edoie robinson (hats left .bob cerv 
(bats right), two big power hitters who will pinch-hit. may see some 
action in field. Robinson fair glove man at first: Cerv is slow and has 


third. Carey ranks with him as infieliler. Marlin only slightly behind. 
RizzuTO ha.sn't slowed down enough to be worried, still makes plays 
most other shortstops in league will never make. Best defensive out- 
field of NOREN. MANTLE and BAUER tanks with White Sox as No. 1 in 
baseball with speed, knowledge i>f hitters, ability to catch the ball 
and three very strong arms. 


and Carey steal occasionally, must be watched, will always lake extra 
base. MANTLE has most speed, hasn't yet learned to gel big jumii; 
BAUER Ik more daring, runs bases viciou-sly, Collins, Berra and rest all 
hu-stle but are les.s dangerous. 






BOB GRIM (No. SS), Right-hander 
Won 20 (jaine-s in lS-')4, was lca;;up’s rookie of 
the year, but ha.s spent mo.st of this season on 
disabled li.st or bench. Now ready to jiitch, he's 
team’s No. 1 reliefer and might be used as start- 
er in World Serio.s. Throws very hard. Very live 
[ fast ball is best pitch; ha.s very good control, 
r keeps cool. 


TOM MORGAN (No. 28), Right-hander 

Brilliant relief pitcher in first two months 
of .season, ran into control trouble, now u.sed 
less often. Depends on low breaking stuff and 
changeup with pinpoint control; wait to see if 
he’s going to be over the plate. Only Series 
experience two innings in relief (1951). Good 
hitter for a pitcher. 

spring with very good .stuff, has pitched irregularly because of wild- 
ness . . . I.eft-hander rip colcman was called up from Denver with 
impre.Hsive minor league .slrikeoiit record, has tremendiius speed but 
lacks control. 


BILL SKOWRON, IB (No. 14>, Bats R 

Tremendously strong, hit over .400 in early- 
-season spree but hasn't found range since leg 
injury benched him for s(‘veral weeks in May 
and June. I’lay.s against lefties, pinch-hits. 
Doesn’t give an inch at plate, hits curve well, 
murders fast ball over out.side edge; pitch him 
tight. Will cha.se low curve in dirt. 


ELSTON HOWARD, C-LF (No. 32), BatsR 

Power-hitting rookie and. like Skowron, pla- 
toons against lefty pitching. Came up as catcher 
after winning Inf ernaliiinal l.rf*agup MVP award; 
as outfielder has spei-d and catches anything he 
get-s to but doesn’t get good jump on ball. 
Needs to learn to pull. Good curve-ball hitter, 
won’t chase bad pitch. 


PHIL RIZZUTO, SS (No. 10). Bats R 

U.sed as reserve most of season, has now won 
back old job. Can still hurt you. Best hunter- in 
league, guards plate well, terrific base runner, 
comes up with big play afield. Holds .shortstop 
record for most World Series (eighth, led Series 
hitters with .34il in ’42, batted over ..300 three 
other times. 

weak arm in outfield . . . jerry coleman lias failed to gain pre-Korean 
War form at plate, will help Rizzulo at shortstop if little veteran 
needs relief . . . Charley silvera bucks u]> Berra and Howard, ace.s 
very little action . . . Ihmus Babies frank leja uikI tom carrolu will 
gel World Series experience from bench. 

THE BOARD OF STRATEGY 




manager CASEY STENGEL is a salt.v, tough, wi.se 
old baseball man who has never lost World Se- 
ries, won five straight in 1949 .53. May be the 
game’.s greatest tactician, basically play.s per- 
centage baseball, but frequently gambles with 
remarkable succe.ss. Stays in dugout. directs op- 
erations from bench, exhibits less calm than Al- 
ston. Former Yankee great.< bill dickey, frank 
cRosETTi coach at first and third, while another, 
JIM TURNER, handles the pitchers. 


WORLD SERIES PREVIEW 

ciinliuHcd from piojc lU 

And so Jackie i.s another big reason why the Dodger 
fan feels optimistic. All that hitting and all that 
pitching. And Jackie. 

There is one more reason why Mr. Brooklyn thinks 
his team will win. The two most dependable Yankee 
pitchers are left-handers, Whitey Ford and Tommy 
Byrne, and — at least in the National I.eague — left- 
handers do not beat the Dodgers. In fact, so awe- 
inspiring is the right-hand Brooklyn i)ower that al- 
most never do left-handers pilch against the Dodg- 
ers, particularly in Ebbets Field. 

Mr. Brooklyn nods his head to Logic and enjoys 
thinking how his learn should win but Memory and 
Emotion whisper in his ear too, and then he is not so 
happy. One says, "Don’t forget the hold the Yankees 
have on the Dodgers,’’ and reminds him of the rec- 
ord; seven straight failures in Series competition, 
the last five against the Yankees. The other says, 
“Forget the stumbling appearance of the Yankees 
during July and .August and remember how they 
looked last week. The Yankees are tough. They’re the 
Yankees. They just don’t like to lose." 

He is reminded the Yankees have pitching too, four 
guys named Ford and Byrne and Larsen and Turley 
who struggled through those bad months without re- 
lief and, apparently stronger for their labors, finished 
as if their names were Reynolds and Ra.schi and Lo- 
pat. He remembers they have a brilliant kid named 
Mantle and a scowling, dangerous l)allplayer named 
Bauer and other.s, each in his own way, the equal 
of the beloved Dodgers; versatile McDougald, clutch- 
hitting Collins, powerful Skowron and Howard and 
game, scrappy little guys like Martin and Rizzuto. 
And they have Yogi Berra. How do you get that 
man out when he wants to win a ball game? 

It is then that Mr. Brooklyn forgets Duke and 
Don and Roy and Pee Wee, forgets his own fine team, 
thinks about the Yankees and shudders. ^ ^ b) 



YANKEE STADIUM ha.s been scene of more World 
Series games than any other ball park, holds over 70,000. 
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TARHEEL TRIUMPH IN THE 




OLD DOMINION 


by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


THE COUNTRY CLUB 
OF 

VIRGINIA 

JAMES RIVER 
COURSE 



North Carolina’s Harvie Ward took Richmond last week — and the 55th 
National Amateur Golf Championship — with an elegant demonstration 
of competitive play. And he plans to be an amateur a long, long time 


W ITH the exception of the Army- 
Navy Country Club in Washing- 
ton, D.C., whose membership is legion, 
the Country Club of Virginia, on the 
outskirts of Richmond, is perhaps the 
largest of the species in the United 
States. At the moment it has a mem- 
bership of something over 4,100. If all 
of these members were golfers, the club 
would need a dozen or so courses to 
take care of them but, as it is, some 
live on the tennis courts, others on the 
edge of the swimming pool and a great 
many regard the club primarily as a 
social headquarters. About 800 of the 
members, however, do play golf, and so 
the club maintains two courses. One 
18 hole layout, the original course built 
in 1910, is routed over the hilly land 
below the elongated, red-brick-and- 
white-columned southern colonial club- 
house. The second 18, built in 1928 to 
take care of the overflow, is situated 
about six miles away on the site of the 
old Dietrich plantation, a lovely 
stretch of golf terrain that tumbles 
down a soft slope toward the James 
River. In the distance, on the opposite 
bank, stands what was once the Bel- 
lona Arsenal, the famous Confederate 
ammunition depot which was the goal 
of more than one Union foray during 
the Civil War. 

This second layout, which is called, 
as you might guess, the James River 
course, was the'scene last week of the 
55th National Amateur Championship. 
In a setting of such regional flavor it 
was more than appropriate that the 
winner should be Harvie Ward, the first 
golfer from the Deep Sayuth to win 
the Amateur since Bob Jones did it for 
his fifth and last time precisely 25 Sep- 
tembers ago. Harvie, 29 now and mak- 
ing his ninth bid for the title, is cur- 
rently a resident of San Francisco but 
in all essential ways he is the boy from 
Tarboro, North Carolina, a town of 
about 9,000 people in the heart of the 
tobacco country where he grew up and 
played his first golf and where his 
father runs a drugstore in whose front 
window the British Amateur trophy 


was proudly displayed when his son 
won it back in 19.52. From that victory 
on, his first in a major championship, 
Harvie’s performances have marked 
him as the best amateur golfer in the 
world. Accordingly, his emergence last 
week as our new Amateur champion 
was a gratifying one for golf fans every- 
where. After a somew’hat shaky start, 
Harvie played beautiful golf in match 
after match and was at the very top 
of his form in the final, in which, seven 
strokes under even fours for the dura- 
tion of the match, he defeated William 
Hyndman III of Philadelphia by the 
score of 9 and 8. 

From start to finish, the 55th .Ama- 
teur was a much better than average 
Amateur. One of the chief contributory 
reasons was the quality of the course, 
as sturdy and provocative a test of golf 
as the championship has provided in 
quite a number of years. As the ac- 
companying map illustrates, the James 
River course has a nice pace to it— 
outgoing nine requiring plenty of 
length, the incoming nine putting 
the premium on control for the first 
six holes and concluding with three 
anything-but-routine holes on which 
each player, if he happens to be down, 
has a chance to get back in the ball 
game. In midsummer the course was 
hit and hit hard by the hurricanes, 
but a first-class tournament committee 
headed by Richmond Gray— who, as 
if the Richmond and the Gray (as op- 
posed to Blue) were not sufticient, goes 
by the nickname of “Dixie”— dug in 
assiduously. By the week of the Ama- 
teur, everything was in pecan-pie order. 
The Bermuda fairways were in great 
shape. The Bermuda rough was every- 
thing that could be demanded by Jo- 
seph C. Dey of the USGA, “The Father 
of the American Rough.” With one or 
two exceptions, the bent-grass greens 
began to take on body (and good grass) 
just in the nick of time, and I swear, 
suh , that you never would have guessed 
that, scarcely a month beforehand, 
Miss Connie and Miss Diane had been 
condnued on next page 
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out in thfir full dmruclive force. 

As everybody knows who has at- 
tended a protracted match-play tour- 
nament like the Xatlonal Amateur, 
the long, lonft week of eijjht rounds of 
golf generally breaks down into three 
distinct patterns. First of all. since just 
about everyone who rjualifies for the 
Amateur is capable of beating anyone 
else in the field on any given day, there 
are the upsets. This year four “names” 
were eliminated in the very first round: 
Billy Joe Patton, Don Bisplinghoff, 
Dick Chapman and Charley Coe. Then 
four more went in the second: Doug 
Sanders, Bruce Cudd, Frank Strafaci 
and Bob Sweeny (as well as Robert 
Sterling of the movies and television, 
who got in as an alternate from the 
New York area and played creditably 
for all his nervousness'. In the third 
round four more experienced players 
who might well have gone further 
made their exodus: Frank Souohak 
(the older brother of Mike). Ted Bish- 
op, Bill Campbell and Jimmy Jack- 
son. Rex Baxter went out in the next 
round, the fourth, ami so did Willie 
Turnesa. Before leaving, Turncsa gave 
an exhibition of trap play that remind- 
ed any of us who might have forgotten 
that no amateur — and few pros — has 
ever achieved his mastery with the 
wedge. As long as Willie kept off the 
fairway he was never in trouble. 

EXTRA-HOLE MATCHES 

Of all this gang who left the party 
early, the departure of Patton un- 
doubtedly hurt the tournament most, 
for he and his fellow North C arolinian. 
Ward, have a colossal hold on the af- 
fection and admiration, not to mention 
the ticket-purchasing predilections, of 
southern golf fans. Opposing George 
McCallister, Billy Joe was two down 
and two to play. After taking both 
the 17th and 18th with a typical dem- 
onstration of his ability to function in 
almo.st impossiblesituations, he halved 
the first three extra holes in pars, and 
on the 22ncl green the match that had 
once seemed irretrievably lost was riglit 
in his hands. He neederl only to hole a 
three-fooler. He missed it. and on the 
next green he missed one a foot short- 
er. and that was it for Killy Joe. 

The next day, playing /^f.s-fir.st match 
after a bye in the first round, Ward 
was within one good whiff of extinc- 
tion. One down and one to play against 
Ray Palmer. Harvie took the 18th 
with a regulation par when Palmer 
mis-hit his drive and his chip. On the 


first extra hole Ward was in serious 
(rouble again. He was on in two, about 
2.T feet from the cup, but Palmer's ap- 
proach pul him reall.\- in birdie range, 
Just eight feet above the hole. Ward 
had scarcely struck his jmtt when he 
did the most extraordinary thing. He 
leaped joyfully into the air, an activ- 
ity that usually follows instead of pre- 
cedes the holing of a long critical putt. 
Sure enough, the ball rolled .smack 
into the cup, and when Palmer mi.ssed 
his short downhiller, Ward was safely 
through. “If Harvie had been elimi- 
nated right on the heels of Billy Joe,” 
a member of the club sighed with re- 
lief that evening, “we’d have lost both 
of our star attractions. To get the 
crowds here the rest of the week, we’d 
probably have had to set off fireworks.” 

The second of the patterns found in 
every Amateur i.s the reverse side of 
the coin from the expulsion of the fa- 
vorites: the hardy survival of golfers 
whose names mean nothing to you un- 
less you come from their districts. Ar- 
thur F. Butler? Who is he? You learn 
that he is a fellow from New Hamp- 
shire who has defeated three Virgin- 
ians in a row and has been dubbed 
“Ulysses S. Butler” by a Boston 
sportswriter. Okay. Now who is this 
Waryan fellow from St. Paul who put 
out Ted Bishop? “Oh, I thought his 
name was W. A. Ryan,” exclaims an- 
other Boston writer— a demonstration 
of how environment conditions man- 
kind. Who is this fellow John Miles 
who’s playing Hillman Robbins in tlie 
fifth or do-I-gel-to-qualify-for-an-in- 
vitation-to-thn-yiasters round? That 
one you know. He’s an advertising 
salesman for Sports Illustraticd. Bil- 
ly Booe, who defeated W. A. Ryan? 
That’s an easier one, too. He’s the 
squat follow who, about seven years 
ago when Yale had good football 
teams, u.scd to trot out on to the field 
and place-kick the extra point with a 
deftnes.s and regularity that wasn’t 
I\ y League standard at all. Of all the 
new young faces — and 44 of tlie 200 
starters were under 23, including a 1.')- 
year-older who was helpfully listed in 
the program as “single” — Joe Camp- 
bell of Anderson, Ind. appeared to be 
the best bet for marking down in your 
golf futures book. A towheaded young- 
ster of 19 whose taste in clothes runs to 
such “outdoor George Raft” combina- 
tions as pink shirt, black slacks, pink- 
and-black socks and pink-and-black 
shoes, Joe this year won the National 


Intercollegiate, the Indiana Junior, the 
Indiana Amateur and the Indiana 
Open. He has a sound swing, a flair for 
putting, poi.se and a real will to win. 
In his match with Bill Hyndman in 
the quarter-finals (which Campbell 
eventually lost two down Hyndman, 
standing 1 up as they came to the 
18th, found he had run out of tees. He 
asked Campbell if he could borrow 
one. “Glad to,” Campbell smiled, “and 
I hope you have to borrow another.” 

Tlie third pattern that annually 
emerges is briefly this: for all of the 
inchoate (lurry of the first four days, 
by the morning of the semifinals four 
pretty stalwart golfers remain to fight 
it out. Last week in the semifinal round 
— 36-hole matches — Bill Hyndman 
faced Hillman Robbins, and Billy 
Booe faced Ward. A lean, seasoned 
young man from Memphis with a fine, 
compact style, Robbins is capable of 
very hot golf. He had to play some in 
his quarter-final match, where he 
edged by Ed Hopkins of Abilene, Tex. 
by holing a 5.5-foot chip on the 17th 
for a birdie and a lO-foot pull on the 
home green. He was around in 68 and 
ruled a slight favorite to beat Hynd- 
man. a 39-year-old insurance execu- 
tive who, while more or le.ss a weekend 
golfer, has a solid district record, has 
twice been a semifinalist in the North 
and South and, definitely on his game 
at Richmond, had ousted such tough 
customers as Frank Souchak, Jimmy 
McHale and Joe Campbell. Hyndman 
pulled out this match with Robbins 
4 and 3, a fair indication of how the 
golf had gone. In the other semi, Booe 
(who had gotten there by defeating 
Charley Kunkle, who had defeated a 
far-off-form Joe Conrad; lost to Ward 
4 and 2. Here the final score was no 
indication whatsoever of the tenor of 
the match. 

All week long the pressure had been 
on Ward a.s it has seldom been on any- 
one in recent .\mateurs. From the Pal- 
mer mutch on, he had driven consist- 
ently well, covered the flag with his 
crisp, unwavering irons and was put- 
ting nicely with that old wooclen- 
shafted Pennant putter he discovered 
16 years ago in an abandoned locker 
back in Tarboro. In succession, then, 
he had won his matches 5 and 3, 6 and 
4 (after starting with four straight 
birdies against Rex Baxter', 3 and 2, 
and 6 and 4. Sizable margins, and Bax- 
ter was the only name player he came 
up against, and yet the pressure was 
never off Harvie for a minute. He real- 
ized clearly that he probably would 
never have such a formidable chance 
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again to win llie Amateur, and that 
is vviiere the pressure came from. 

Ilarvie was expected to have little or 
no ■rouble in his semitinal with Bill 
Booe, who had played a ragged 81* the 
previous day and was Just lucky that 
his opponent had been even more stag- 
gerefl at the thought of becoming a 
semifinalist. In their morning round, 
Harvie methodically clicked off 17 
pars and one bogey. And where was 
Booe? Right on his tail, only 1 down, 
staying right in there with some cour- 
ageous recoveries and some very neat, 
work around the greens. .After lunch 
Harvie continued to hit green after 
green, but he couldn’t draw away. He 
was having some trouble with his short 
putts, but nothing else was amiss. Aft- 
er the .'iOlh hole lie was still only 1 
up. and Booe— all right, be mvis as te- 
nacious as a bulldog, if you insist — 
wa.s playing with ever-increasing confi- 
dence. You fell he felt he might, beat 
Ward. On the 31st, a short par four 333 
yards long where the fairway slopes 
gradually downhill from the lee and 
then breaks sharply down about 240 
yards out where the hole dog-legs to 
the right, Ward, swaying (for him ) just 
a fraction on his back.swing, pulled his 
drive into the rough. It left him with 
a relatively simple pitch of some 110 
yards to the green below him. He 
playe<l his wedge, intending to pop 
the ball Just over the trap guarding 
the entrance to the green on the left. 
Harvie missed this shot. The ball, un- 
derhit, slipped o(T to the right, landed 
on the fairway a full 2.5 yards short of 
the green, seemed beaded for the trap 
before the green on the right, miracu- 
lously evaded that trap, trickleil otf a 
hummock and onto (he green and sub- 
sided 10 feet short of the cup. Harvie 
rapfied that putt in, and when Booe, 
who had played two fine shots, missed 
the eight-footer tie had for a half, 
Wanl, instea<l of being hauled back to 
even, was 2 up. On the 33rrl and 34lh, 
he came uj) with two birdies of more 
authentic plumage but it was that 
terribly lucky break on the 31st which 
had definitely decided tlie match. 

OUT IN 31 

In the final against Hyndman, a tall, 
blue-eyed fellow who resembles Dutch 
Harrison in pfiysicjoe and wlio plays his 
shots allowing for a considerable right- 
to-left draw. Harvie settled matters 
much earlier in the day. The match, in 
truth, was over after the first nine. 
Hyndman was out in 3fi, a score that 
would have placed him 1 down to par. 
He was '} down to Ward. Harvie, of 
course, was playing absolutely mar- 
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velous golf. Zip. zip, zip--ap easy as 
that. On the first, a drive, a five-iron 
clo.se to the pin, two putts, his par. On 
the second, a drive, a perfect six-iron, 
a 1.5-footer for his birdie. On the third, 
a drive, a four-iron, two putts, his par. 
A four-iron 12 feet from the cup on the 
fourth, one putt, another birdie. On 
the fifth, a drive, a nine iron up close 
to the pin. two putts, his par. On the 
sixth, a temporary interruption. His 
second shot, a four-wood, carried over 
the green, bounced olT a newsreel truck 
and ricocheted back on to the fringe. 
From there, down in two, par. Back to 
that heautilul monotony. On the sev- 
enth, a drive, a seven-iron seven feet 
from the pin. his third birdie. A four- 
wood to the fringe on the eighth, down 
in two. par. A wedge, his third shot, 
four feet from the pin on the long 9th, 
and his fourth birdie. On the in-nine 
Hyndman had several chances to 
win a hole back, for he was inside of 
Ward on four greens with very holeable 
putts but he could drop nothing. 
By noontime he was eight down to 
Ward's approximated 6fi — 31 out, 
35 back. 

It was once written of Bobby Jones: 
“This afternoon they wound up the 


mechanical man again and. . . The 
way Ward continued to play in the 
afternoon brought this phrase to your 
mind. He rattled of! 10 pars on the 10 
holes he needed to close out the match, 
but it was more the manner in which 
he did it. Two of his drives finislied 
in the edge of the rough, and on the 
25th hole his approach hopped off the 
green and onto the apron, but other- 
wise it was spectacularly errorless 
golf, every shot strictly on line and 
struck with that sweet precision (and 
with that fine left hand, firm but re- 
laxed' that makes the new champion 
one of the most satisfying players to 
watch, a model of the simplified golf 
swing. 

On the first day of the tournament 
a story went the rounds that a local 
businessman, taking off from his otbce 
for the week, was asked by his secre- 
tary. “Where can I reach you if I need 
you?” “V’ery simple," he replied. “Just 
find out what hole the Ward match is 
on.” In golf nothing is inevitable, and 
Harvie Ward’s superb victory was cer- 
tainly not, but there was no mistaking 
that the championship was his for the 
winning. He won it with a wonderful 
display of precision golf. 


THE PRIDE OF TARBORO, a tobacco town 110 miles from Richmond, Harvie Ward 
the new Amateur champion, relaxes with hi.s wife Suzanne and the Ilavemeyer trophy. 





THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


ALL THIS 


As UCLA loped into Los Angeles Coliseum 
last week experts knew what to expect: 
one of the best-coached, hardest-charging 
teams in the land — potentially No. 1. They 
got all that — plus the rousing debut of 
Tailback Ronnie Knox (see page 34), who 
passed for all three of UCLA’s touchdowns 


KNOX CARRIES to Texas A&M three-yard 
line in first quarter behind the maKnificent inter- 
ference of Bruins Bob Davenport (27 1 , Bruce Bal- 
lard (42), Don Birren (61) and Tom Thaxter (62). 


TAILBACK KNOX (18) TAKES DIRECT PASS FROM CENTER, PUTS HIS HEAD DOWN, 




AND RONNIE KNOX TOO 




WONDERFUL WORLD amiinmd 


ALL ROADS 
LEAD TO 
WATKINS GLEN 



A small New York town becomes the sports 
car capital of the Western Hemisphere as 
300 drivers from Venezuela to (’anacla meet 
at Watkins Glen with vehicles ranfitnu from 
a small Handini to a massive Cunnint'ham 
C4RK for the eighth annual road races 
sponsored by the Sports Car Club of America 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROBERT HALMI 
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RACES. IN FOREGROUND IS MG TD OWNED BY GUS EHRMAN OF PROVIDENCE. H.l. 1S7 IS PORSCHE OF TEX HOPKINS OF ARLINGTON. VA. 
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WONDERFUL WOHLO conliiiued 

ONE SHOT FOR BIG SHOTS 



TAKING AIM, Govemof Victor Anderson of Nebraska is set to Are, but antelope 
scampers into brush. In first big-game hunt, he later shot one in heart at 287 yards. 


TOUGH GENERAL Curiis LcMiiy, boss of U.S. Strategic Air Command, smiles 
after bagging antelope. He and AndersDn were only Nebra.ska team members to score. 



(;ivcn a range where the antelope play, but 
limited to a shot apiece, the governors of 
South I>akola, Louisiana. Texas and I'fah 
bag three out of four to win team honors in 
the annual Lander, Wyo. hunt which also 
brought fun and game to sotne other VIPs 





Ir 






WAR HERO Joe Foss, South Dakota governor who downed 
26 Japanese planes, fastens permit to horn of antelope he shot. 


ARTHUR GODFREY and friends, Aireraft Executive Rich- 
ard Boutelle, AF General Robert Scott, each shot antelope. 
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MIDWEST FOOTBALL 


Great Lakes country ajjain harbors some of the nation’s 
top teams, with Micliitjan and Ohio State (he favorites 

by HERMAN HICKMAN 


I T IS a brave man who (li])R a hand 
into the treacherous whirlpools of 
Great Lakes fnothall and plucks out 
preseason favorites. Trailitionally, the 
toughest and most >;rimly contested 
football in the coimtry is played in the 
Midwest, and if there is any departure 
from the norm this year it is only in 
degree — there are more good teamswith 
less to choose between them than ever 
before. In the Big Ten, anu team has 
a chance to win. From 1954’s title- 
holder, Ohio State, to last year’s sur- 
prLsingly shallow forces at bottom- 
riding Illinois, there isn’t a weak team 
in the conference. 

This week Michigan and Ohio State 
stand at the top: the W’olverines be- 
cause of their depth, speed and the 
incomparable Hon Kramer; the Buck- 
eyes because of a solid first group head- 
ed by Halfbacks Howard Ta-s-sady and 
Jerry Harkratler. But lest either team 
be led into false notions of glory, they 
will do well to remember the fate of 
Illinois and Michigan State last year. 
Many o.xports had them riding one- 
two at the starting gate and by the 
end of the year you needed a divining 
rod to find them. 

Obviously the same thing can hap- 
pen again, but right now six contend- 
ers seem to stand out over the rest: 
Ohio and Michigan, and then Iowa, 
Minnesota, Purdue and Wisconsin, 


though not nece.ssarily in that order. 
About the only sure thing in the con- 
ference is that Ohio State, because of 
an agreement prohibiting two Rose 
Bowl ajipearances in a row, will not he 
the Western Conference repre.sentative 
on the Coast come New Year's Day, 
Michigan should be. 

It will surprise no one that Kotro 
Dame, despite serious losses of key 
players, will be formidable as always. 
Other strong Midwestern independents 
will be Marquette. Cincinnati and 
Xavier. Little heartl from before this 
but coming fast is H ugh Devore’s Day- 
ton team. Miami University, victor 
over Indiana, Marciuette and Cincin- 
nati last year, should again lead the 
Mid-.\merican Conference while Hei- 
delberg. with Little A]l-.\menca Half- 
back Walt Livingston returning, is the 
favorite to repeat in the 14-team Ohio 
Conference. 

Michigan. Gracle-onc tackles are just 
about the only cogs missing from the 
Michigan team revving up lor the Mis- 
souri opener Saturday. The league- 
opener is with upcountry Michigan 
State on October 1, and the week after 
that comes Army. The Wolverines 
have never beaten the Cadets and last 
year they suffered a humiliating de- 
feat. If all the pretty things that have 
been said about Michigan are true, 
Ann Arbor may be snake dancing into a 



# 


IOWA HALrBACK Smith topped Big 
Ten scoring in 1954, fla.shing long runs, 

top national rating late on the after- 
noon of October 8. 

The depth and experience are there. 
Twenty-four iettermen are back and 
with them Ron Kramer, the junior end 
who punts and, to hear the Michigan 
staff toll it. does about everything a 
mortal can do. On the other end is Tom 
Maentz, a genuinely capable oi)erator 
himself. The backfield has speed. If his 
knees cooperate, Tony Branoff will 
have lew superiors at right half; and at 
left Terry Barr, Tom Hendricks and 
sophomore Jim Pace, the fastest of the 
lot, are counted on to give the Michi- 
gan offense the trickiness and speed 
that will make it go. 

Ohio State. Repeating champions in 
the Big Ten are somewhat of a rarity, 
hut the Buckeyes are a good bet to do 
just that. Gone are many of the stars 
from the undefeated Rose Bowl team 
of last season, hut outside of inexjjeri- 
ence at quarterback. Ohio State’s first 
team will be as good as almost any in 
the country. Opportunist Cassady, a 
real All-.\merica, is paired at halfljack 
with Harkrader. No other team in the 
nation can offer a better combination 
of speed to the outside and power to 
the inside. Ken Vargo at center and 
Jim Parker at guard are standouts in a 
redoubtable line that include.s four 
tackles who won letters last year. 

Iowa. The Hawkeyt's’ record at sea- 
son’s end may not be too impre.ssive, 
but the fault will lie with the schedule, 
not the team, which is one of the coun- 
try’s best. In its last five games, Iowa 
runs into four of my Eleven Elevens: 
UCLA, Michigan, Ohio State and No- 
tre Dame. Seven starters from last 
year’s squad and a 217-pound line from 
end to end have been the cause of 
joyous singing in Iowa City for every- 
body but Coach Forest Evashevski 
who thinks his team lacks speed. Earl 
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Smith and Eddie Vincent, the big 
groundgainers and scorers of last sea- 
son, are the exceptions. The line is led 
by All-America Captain Calvin Jones. 
Purdue. Coach Stu Holcomb’s Boiler- 
makers could be theconferencesleeper. 
If Quarterback Len Dawson, who as a 
sophomore last year was the third best 
passer in the country, has another 
good season, look out Pasadena. Lamar 
Lundy, 6 and a half feet of arms and 
fingers, leads a swarm of veteran ends. 
So maybe Purdue is in for an old-fash- 
ioned say hey! 

Wisconsin. In the last six years, the 
Badgers under Ivy Williamson have 
had the best record in the conference: 
26-9-4. This year only 12 letter-winners 
are back, and among the missing is 
the great Alan Ameche. But uncom- 
monly fine material from the 1954 
freshman squad will help fill the gap. 
Wisconsin’s worst trouble will be its 
schedule, which is all tough in the first 
half of the season when the sophomores 
will be finding themselves. Senior Quar- 
terbacks Jim Miller and Jim Haluska 
give depth in that spot. Paul Shwaiko 
and John Dittrich are the best in the 
usually strong Wisconsin line. 
Minnesota. Missing from the Gophers 
of 1954 are 20 varsitymen and Bob 
McNamara, whose type comes along 
to a school about once in a dozen years. 
Don’t shed too many tears, though. 
The sophomores are reported to be 
better ev’en than Wisconsin’s. Minne- 
sota should cause several gloomy week- 
ends before the fall is out. 

Indiana. With only seven varsity play- 
ers absent from last year’s squad, opti- 
mism is rampant in the Hoosier camp. 
Coach Bernie Crimmins told me that 
this was the best-balanced team he had 
had in his four years at Indiana. Milt 
Campbell is the bigman in thebackfield. 
Michigan State. The Spartans fell far 
and hard in ’54. Recovery will not be 


complete this year as 19 lettermen were 
lost, but there is a glint in the eye of 
Coach Hugh Daugherty when he tells 
you: “We haven’t had a squad this 
green in years. No wonder writers are 
playing us down this fall. It figures.’’ 
Illinois. The mini, too, have fallen on 
evil days, and their miseries were dou- 
bly compounded with the news that 
Captain-elect J. C. Caroline, the All- 
America halfback, was out for the year 
because of academic deficiency. De- 
spite this, the halfback position is still 
the strongest on the squad. Three sea- 
soned performers are on hand: Harry 
Jefferson at left half; Abe Woodson 
and Mickey Bates at right. The Illini 
are improved. But so are the rest. 
Northwestern. The Wildcats are the 
biggest question mark in the confer- 
ence. There is a new coaching staff 
headed by Lou Saban and 20 returning 
lettermen from a team that won only a 
single conference game. Sometimes a 
new staff has a winning effect on a los- 
ing squad and this could happen at 
Northwestern this year. 

Notre Dame. Much has been said about 
the coming collapse of Notre Dame 
football. Perhaps my five years at Army 
have warped my judgment but I just 
can’t picture the Irish having a really 
bad year. If Notre Dame gets by the 
strong SMU team this weekend, put it 
in your little book that the boys from 
South Bend will have another “repre- 
sentative season.” Six of the seven 
starters are departed from the line, but 
this was expected four years ago and 
I’m sure that Coach Terry Brennan’s 
staff has not been caught completely 
asleep. No backfield can suffer the loss 
of a Guglielmi without being hurt but 
Brennan has an excellent quartet in 
Paul Hornung, Don Schaefer, Jim 
Morse and Paul Reynolds. Let’s post- 
pone the last rites until they play a 
couple of games. (.e.ndj 



NOTRE DAME TACKLE Ray Lemek, rugged Irish captain and only starter from 
last year’s line, lands with jarring suddenness on a Texas U. bark during the 19-54 game. 
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HrCKMANT 

HUNCHES 

for 

Games of Saturday, Sept. 24 

* Maryland vs. UCLA. Before last 
week’s games I leaned toward theTerpsj 
but Ronnie Knox and the single wing 
present too many problems. UCLA. 

* Notre Dame vs. Southern Methodist. 

Southern Methodist is large, fast and 
experienced. I’m buckinglogic, perhaps, 
but Notre Dame Is NOTRE DAME. 

* Florida vs. Georgia Tech. Tech could 
be down after its win over Miami, but 
the Gators had a real tough one, too. 
GEORGIA TECH. 

* Indiana vs. Michigan State. The 

Hoosiers are coming. The Spartans are 
“coming back.” INDIANA. 

* Southern Cal. vs. Oregon. The terri- 
ble Trojans toyed with a well-regarded 
Washington State. No contest. USC. 

* Rice vs. Alabama. Toughness will be 
a Crimson Tidetrademark, but the Owls 
are rated at the top of the Southwest 
Conference. RICE. 

* Columbia vs. Brown. A puzzlement^ 
Brown was strong last season. Columbia 
weak. Columbia is not reported strong-J 
er, Brown issaid to be weaker. BROWN J 

* North Carolina vs. Oklahoma. The 

Tar Heels will be tough at Chapel Hill 
but true southern hospitality will pre- 
vail . . . OKLAHOMA. 

* Syracuse vs. Pittsburgh, The Panther 
was reminiscent of another era as John 
Michelosen unveiled a real powerhouse 
against collapsing California. PITT. 

* Texas Tech vs. Texas Christian. TCU 

could be the strongest in the Southwest 
Conference, Texas Tech the best in the 
Southwest. But Texas one week and 
TCU the next— no. TCU. 

ALSO: 

Princeton over Rutgers 
Army over Furman 
Navy over William and Mary 
Ohio State over Nebraska 
Arkansas over Oklahoma A&M 
Michigan over Missouri 
Minnesota over Washington 
West Virginia over Richmond 
Purdue over College of the Pacific 
Iowa over Kansas State 
Mississippi over Kentucky 
Colgate over Dartmouth 
Colorado over Arizona 
Baylor over Villanova 
Illinois over California 

Last week’s record: 

19 right, $ wrong, 1 tie 
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FOOTBALL: GAME OF THE WEEK 

THREE TOUCHDOWNS 
FOR HARVEY 


by JAMES MURRAY 


UCLA Tailback Ronnie Knox, billed as (he hottest thing in football bj his 
hustling stepfather, looked the part as the Bruins defeated Texas A&M 21 0 


I N THK dressing room after the game, even the normally 
calm, tough-talking Red Sanders seemed a little shaken 
by what he had seen. Mopping a reddened forehead on 
which glistened little beads of sweat and jerking his head 
nervously to the side like a horse whose bit is pulled, 
Red managed to overcome his wonder to opine hesitantly: 
“Knox has got a chance to be the best tailback we have 
ever had. He's real gifted, that boy. . . .” 

“Gifted" was precisely the word to apply to Ronnie 
Knox. For a youngster to come through under the gauge- 
shattering pressure he had been put to could hardly be 
done on sheer effort of the will, courage or even luck. When 
Tailback Ronnie Knox ran out into the middle of the flood- 
lit Los Angeles Coliseum before 65,000 curious or even de- 
risive spectators, he was more than just another halfback 
in turquoise-blue jersey and gold helmet. UCLA’s “No. 18” 
was a marked man. 

To make matters more intolerable, his team had already 
been conceded the national championship by the usually 
fallible but vocal football press. And the insiders knew that 
UCLA would be as good as Ronnie Knox and not much 
better. To be sure, the backfield was three- and four-deep, 
the first time in his coaching career Red Sanders has had 
layers of offensive talent. The trouble was the atomic line 
of last year, which used to blast such craters in the opposi- 
tion that even mediocre backs could look like All-Americas, 
was gone. 

Ronnie— as every sports fan in the country knows— had 
been pushed into this unenviable position by a frantic step- 
father whose zeal for his son to become a football star has 
bordered on the incredible. Ronnie had played for three 
high schools and two colleges in his stepfather’s quest for 
the proper coaching for his gifted boy. If Ronnie Knox felt 
as though he were being pushed out on a tightrope without 
a balance pole, he could be pardoned. 

Canny Coach Sanders had done his best to take the heat 
off the youngster who is, although the public doesn’t know 
it, the antithesis of his volatile stepfather. Ronnie Knox is 
painfully modest, matter-of-fact and gentle, almost a sham- 
bling big-brother type off the field. Stepfather Harvey Knox 
was livid when Sanders leaked to the press the “dope" that 


Knox, injured in the fifth day of spring practice with a 
broken index finger on his throwing hand, was actually his 
fourth-string tailback and a boy who would be lucky to see 
action at all in the opening game against Texas A&M. 

The game was barely two minutes old when the trans- 
parency of Sanders’ motives was perceived. Sanders’ "first- 
string” tailback, a spirited but woefully short (5 feet 7 
inches) gamester named Doug Bradley, fumbled the kickoff 
and the Texas Aggies’ green but combative linemen recov- 
ered on the Bruin 20. The Aggies, no match for the Bruin 
first-string line, went rapidly backward from there and an 
interception gave the Bruins the ball seconds later. 

First-Stringer Bradley lost 13 yards on the first play and 
the wiseacres in the stands, focusing their binoculars on 
the Bruin bench, saw Coach Sanders quietly get up and 
take No. 18 by the arm in a fatherly way. Sanders and his 
problem child knelt by the sidelines as a reverse gained six 
yards and a Sanders third-down punt seemed called for. 
Ronnie Knox went charging into the game. There were 
neither catcalls nor cheers from the crowd but a kind of 
curious, electric silence. 

The first play was a fake punt with the wingback carry- 
ing the ball but the next was a real punt— a cloud-scraping 
55-yarder by Ronnie which fell dead on the Aggies’ 11-yard 
line. At long last, young Mr. Knox was blooded in a college 
game, and Sanders’ cards were at last spread face-up on the 
gridiron. 

Up in the stands, a dapper, cocky man in brown pork-pie 
hat, spread collar and checkered brown sports coat told his 
family and anyone within earshot, “That’s nuthin' — wait’ll 
Ronnie warms up.” 

Ronnie warmed up in the very next series of Bruin plays. 
Pitching with an index finger which is swollen thick from 
palm to first joint, he hit Wingback Jim Decker for 1 1 yards, 
then End Johnny Hermann for seven more. He called the 
plays skillfully and dismayed the Aggies by carrying the 
ball himself off a fake pass with a smashing, heavy-legged 
drive reminiscent of the Bruins’ last All-America tailback, 
Paul Cameron. On the sidelines, Aggie Coach Paul (Bear) 
Bryant could be seen shaking his head. The worst had 
continued on page 36 
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••IF HELPING vouR KIDS isn't ii curcfT, whut the hell is it?" 
(Ii'manderi flamboyant Harvey Knox ;rr(ifrri in SI article ‘Sept. 6, 
l!).i4 1 inlrodurinK controversial Knox family. Knox's story, told in 
his own words and accompanied by picture above, related how 
he steered stepson Ronnie through three years of football tri- 
umphs at three different hish schools, later yanked him out of 
the University of California when Coach Lynn Waldorf’s system 


Hpi)arenlly failetl to ^ive pnsper <lisplay to Ronnie's talents. Ron- 
nie moved to UCLA, lost year of oliKibility because of transfer, 
and sat out 19.14 season. But in 191.1 opener aRainst Texas A&M 
last week, Ronnie ran, punted, tackled brilliantly, and pinssed 
for three touchdowns. With Ronnie well launched toward foot- 
ball stardom, busy Harvey h;us also promoted a movie contract 
with Howard HuRhes for hi.s pretty stepdaughter Patsy triylifi. 
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GAME OF THE WEEK 

citnliu’ii'd friim parjed!, 

happened : Ronnie Knox was as good as 
[£arvey said he was. The trouble was, 
Bryant was finding it out loo late to 
install the necessary complex defense. 

What the Knox come-lhrougli poses 
for Bruin opponents should keep their 
coaching staffs up far into the night 
and their heads between their hands on 
Saturday afternoons. Unless some des- 
perate lineman can shatter the golden 
arm, the enemy is confronted with an 
impossible tactical situation. If they 
deploy to stop Knox's pa.s.ses, the best 
fullback in the country, 210-pound 
Boh Davenport, and the best second- 
string fullback in history, the 202- 
pound Oakland Negro, Doug Peters, 
can be counted on to shred the under- 
manned line and secondary. For the 
first time in Sanders' history he has a 
team that can either go over ’em or 
through ’em. It was almost an anti- 
climax when Knox, a short time into 
the second quarter, ran spiritedly as 
tliough to sweep end, then on the 
dead-run fired a perfect pass to End 
Johnny Hermann fur the Bruins’ first 
touchdown. He was to throw three 
touchdown passes, more than most San- 
ders’ tailbacks throw in a season. 

The passes were enough to gladden 
the heart of a Paul Brown — soft, easy 
to catch, yet so accurate as to be un- 
interceptable. These were the passes 
Ronnie learned playing catch-football 
with liis stei)father in a Beverly Hills 
public park when he barely was in 
grammar school, the passes which so 
caught the eye even of the great Frank 
Iveahy in the East-West high school 
game that he went out of his way to 
seek out Ronnie as possible Notre 
Dame material, confessing that “When 
the game started I thought Ronnie 
threw the hall so sofi he would have 
many interceptions but soon saw he 
wouldn’t.” 

To be sure, Texas A&M. green and 
overmatched, was no true test of Knox 
as an .Ml-America— or even as a big- 
league halfback. Ronnie will get his 
most corrosive test— as will all the 
Bruins — at College Park, Maryland 
this week when the Terrapins, coached 
l)y Jim Tatum, still smarting at the 
slickering he got from Red Sanders last 
year, will probably try everything in- 
cluding mayhem to slop Ronnie’s suc- 
cess if not his career. Hut if Ronnie 
and Red get by the Terps, only Iowa 
stands in the way of a great season. 

One man who sees no chance for 
Maryland — or anyone else foolish 
enough to run up against Ronnie Knox 


— is Harvey Knox. Standing outside 
the dressing room (to which parents 
are wisely not permitted l)y Coach San- 
ders i, Harvey waxed expan.sive a.s u.s- 
ual. “Where would that game have 
been without Ronnie?” he demanded 
after hailing a friend. “Where? I’ll tell 
you. Riglit here! |.‘\nd he smacked his 
open palms together ferociously.) Right 
here! [Smack!] Nuthin’ to nuthin' to 
nuthin.’ Zero. Period. 

“Maryland?” exclaimed Harvey 
scornfully. “That Goose fsic] Tatum. 
Why, if Ronnie doesn’t throw for five 
or six touchdowns. I’ll disown him. 
I’ll cream him. 

“Why. my goodness?” exclaimed 
Harvey who was off and running. "I 
didn’t see nuthin’ I haven’t seen be- 
fore. What did you expect? Tell me, 
what did you expect? You ol’ son of a 
gun, did you think ol’ Harvey was 
bulling you? . . . I’m not taking the 
credit. I started the kid off but .fim 
Sutherland [Ronnie’s higli school 
coach] is the one who taught Ronnie 
how to do it. Jim Sutherland, mind 
what I’m telling you." And Harvey 
Knox stepped back, waving an imagi- 
nary football, which he sent flying out 
in an imaginary trajectory after shift- 
ing his eyes from right to left like a 
tailback faking the end and the de- 
fensive secondary, 

LONG, LATE SHOWER 

In the dressing room, the cause of 
all the commotion, Ronnie, unconcern- 
edly showered himself endlessly, re- 
maining in the steaming room until 
long after almost the entire team had 
showered, dressed and drifted off to 
their homes or irat hou.se.s. “Ronnie al- 
way.s does that.” grinned a newspaper- 
man. “He stays in there hoping the 
press and all the well-wishers would 
disappear. It embarrasses him.” 

Tn a r*nrnr>r «nrrniitir1oH hv 

newsmen. Coach Sanders wearily put 
the finishijig touches on the evening. 
What did he ttiink of his team as a 
whole, he was asked. “Tliat was about 
as good an opening game as any team 
I have ever had,” he allowed sincerely. 
“We’re very thrilled.” 

A reporter asked wliether, during all 
the spring and preseason practice, there 
had ever been any doubt that Knox 
would be UCLA’S No. I tailback. 

“No,” said Red Sanders. 

If there wasacloudon Sanders’ hori- 
zon, it was outside in the runway wear- 
ing a pork-pie hat and a big grin. For 
when Sanders got Knox (Ronnie’ he 
also got Knox > Harvey i. It i.s the one 
place where Red is not happy to have 
them two deep. (J.^ d 
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COMING SOON-THE LOOK ’56 


THE BEST NEW-CAR NEWS FOR YOU 


It will come to you in the all-new cars 
of Chrysler Corporation . . . Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler, Imperial. 

It will come in a fresh new style con- 
cept we have named THE FLIGHT- 
SWEEP. Never have you seen cars 
that look so completely right for today 
. . . and tomorrow. 

It will come in new ideas of perform- 
ance and of driving response and 
control. 

There will he new PUSHBUTTON 
POWERFLITE, A touch of a finger 
on your left hand will push a button 
on the dash to give you instantly the 
driving range you want. 

There will be still greater power , per- 
formance and economy from the finest 
and most advanced new powcrp!ant.s 
in any cars today. 

There will be new hydraulic braking 
systems that are without equal in the 
surene.ss and the case of their oper- 
ation. 

There will be a kind of all-road riding 
comfort that is literally in a special 


class all by itself among modern cars. 
There will be full-lime Safety-Touch 
Power Steering . . . the most advanced 
and enjoyable single driving control of 
these limes. 

For — and remember ibis — these are 
no ordinary “new ears.” 

These are the cars of the second chal- 
lenging year of the forh aru look. 

In 1955. Plymouth. Dodge, De Soto, 
Chrysler and Imperial set out to break 
sharply from the past and to carve a 
bright new future . . . new for us and 
new for you. 

Within a few short months many more 
than a million families have bought the 
cars of THE f-ORWARD LOOK. Aiid again 
and again they tell us that till they had 
them, they had not dreamed such cars 
could exist. 

Now, for 1956, these new cars of 
Chrysler Corporation will be still far- 
ther ahead of all others . . . still more 
outstanding in what they give you for 
your money. 

The company that pioneered safety- 


cushioned instrument panels, that 
brought you surc-vision electric wind- 
shield wipers and blowout-holding 
safety-rim wheels, offers you the safest 
cars your money can buy today. 

Their bodies and frames arc the most 
rigid and best constructed in the indus- 
try. They will have new LifeGuard 
door latches that hold fast under stress 
as none have ever done helorc. They 
will be the only cars avuilahle with two 
separate and independent braking sys- 
tems . . . one for the foot-pedal, the 
other for the hand-brake. 

On any of these cars, if you wish, you 
may have Safety Belts for front scat 
and rear. 

Yes, these will be the cars to see . . . 
and to own ... if you are buying for 
1956. 

In any price range, from lowest to most 
luxurious, these will be cars that bring 
you things other cars w ill not yet have 
for you, regardless of w hat you pay. 

And they will be ready for you at your 
dealer’s . . . very soon! 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 

PLYMOUTH • DODGE • DESOTO • CHRYSLER • IMPERIAL 
copTTiehi vm jy prama- 'Clima.xr—CliS-Tl'. Thursdays 
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BASEBALL 

by ROBERT CREAMER 


Y oli WILL REMEMBER that last week 
when we left you the Yankees had 
just lost the pennant. Yogi Berra had 
half turned around at the plate and 
had stared, numb with frustration and 
a feeling of impending doom, after a 
wild pitch that Whitey Ford, a small 
boy, had just flung past him. 

Don Mossi, an Indian of doleful 
mien, had been immensely cheered by 
the wild pitch, the resultant Indian 
run and a tumbling catch by Hoot 
Evers for the last out of the game, and 
had walked over to third base to shake 
hands with A1 Rosen and to wait there 
for Evers, trotting in from the outfield. 
Evers, you will recall, was suspected of 
bringing the pennant in with him. 

Well, he didn’t. George Armstrong 
Custer, portrayed by a veteran actor 
named Casey Stengel, was playing pos- 
sum at that Little Big Horn in The 
Bronx. After the Indians left, he rose 
and looked around. He passed out 
band-aids and coffee, rallied his troops 
and began once again to chase after 
the redskins. Now, a week later, it is 
the band of Indians that lies massacred 
and dying, and it is Custer Stengel who 
has snatched the pennant and is riding 
away toward the World Series. 

How did this ever happen? Particu- 
larly since the Clevelands had gone 
into Griffith Stadium two days after 
they had tomahawked the Yankees 
and had smacked down their most 
persistent hecklers, Charley Dressen’s 
Washington Senators, in both ends of 
a double-header. On Wednesday morn- 
ing the Indians had a solid lead and 
the .season had only 10 days to go. 

How did it happen? A man in dis- 
tant California, fellow named Ned 
Cronin, works for the Los Angeles 
Times, wrote, “If Casey Stengel didn’t 
have a stubborn streak in him as wide 
as a mule’s caboose, he would realize 
that Dame Fortune . . . had long since 
decided the American League pennant 
never would be run up the Yankee 
Stadium flagpole. . . . But Casey . . . 
hasn't got sense enough to quit.” 

Sure enough, Casey didn't. He hung 
on, playing them, as they say, one at 
a time. He beat the Tigers, beat them 
again, beat the Red Sox, beat them 
again, and then again. And the Indi- 


THE YANKEES DIDN'T LOSE 
THAT OLD PENNANT AFTER 
ALL. NOW IT’S CLEVELAND'S 
TURN TO FALL OFF THE CLIFF 


ans responded to this by folding up 
like an old, old buffalo robe. They 
lost to the Senators, lost to the Ti- 
gers, lost to the Tigers, lost to the 
Tigers. 

.4nd so, Sunday night, there were 
the Yankees two games ahead. They’d 
gained four games in one week’s time 
in a league where for two solid months 
a half-game lead had seemed big and 
a full-game lead had sounded like a 
runaway. 

How did it happen? For the Indians 
it was to a considerable extent the de- 
cline and fall of Ray Narleski. Here 


was the most valuable player in the 
Indians’ fight to hold first place, a fast- 
balling relief pitcher who day after 
day trudged in from the bullpen to the 
mound, all business, chin jutting out 
and head bobbing, looking like his 
nickname, Bronko, ready to stick a 
rally down the enemy’s throat. He had 
become a legend in Cleveland and a 
terror around the league. But that 
night in Washington, that Wednes- 
day, he couldn’t hold the Senators. He 
lost, the first time he’d lost all season. 

When a pitcher as good as Narleski 
fails, it shakes a team’s confidence, 
particularly a weak-hitting team like 
the Indians (last week, in seven of the 
eight games they played from Sunday 
through Sunday, the Indians had av- 
eraged 1.9 runs per game). 

There was a Wagnerian rightness in 
Narleski’s utter collapse in the last 
game against the Tigers on Sunday, 
when he came in to stop a rally and lit- 
erally could not get anybody out. The 



YANKEE SPIES IN EBBETS FIELD 


Even before their spectacular success 
of la.st weekend, the New York Yan- 
kees had scouts in Ebbets Field, an un- 
precedented four of them : Harry Hesse, 
Paul Krichell, Bill Skiff and Frank 
O’Rourke {ahore, left lo right). They 
watched the Dodgers for the weak- 
nesses that might snatch Yankee victo- 
ry from defeat during the World Series. 

There was nothing particularly secre- 
tive about the scouting. The Dodgers 
had provided them with choice seats 
directly behind home plate and showed 
them every courtesy, even as Dodger 
scouts had been shown every courtesy 
when they had gone to scout the Yan- 
kees, It was an old story. 

“I’ve been watching the Dodgers for 
years,” said Scout Bill Skiff. “But you 


can’t rely on what you’ve seen before. 
They have some new men and the old 
ones can change. Take Robinson. You 
can knock the ball down and throw 
him out now. But he still can bunt— 
and beat it out.” 

A throw injured Gil Hodges’ thumb, 
and he left the game. Skiff spoke to 
O’Rourke, who made a note. “I watch 
to see what pitches get certain hitters 
out and compare the pitcher who did it 
with a specific pitcher on our team. A 
lefty like Ford might get a man out 
differently from a lefty like Byrne.” 

The White Sox were also scouting the 
Dodgers last week but, oddly enough, 
no scout from the Cleveland Indians 
appeared. It seems unlikely now that 
one ever will.— Dick Young 
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Tigers scored six runs and the Indians’ 
gods were falling all around them. 

Meanwhile, the Yankees had Hank 
Bauer and Yogi Berra, two broad- 
shouldered tough guys. Until this .sea- 
son Bauer had been primarily a two- 
platoon player under Stengel, play- 
ing against left-handed pitching, but 
benched against right-handers. Bauer 
re.sented this and never boihereti to 
hide his tlislike of Stengel’s methods. 
"Xo,” he said to a (juestion put to him 
by a teen-ager on Howard Uosell’s 
All-League Clubhouse radio show, "I 
don’t really dislike Mr. Stengel.” He 
paused, then grinned and went on 
blandly, “But whenever I bat against a 
right-handed pitcher, I guess it’s Sten- 
gel I see out there on the mound.” 

Last Friday night the Red So.x had 
the Yankees beaten 4-d witli one out 
in the ninth, Bauer up. Kllis Kinder, 
the aged right-hander who was pitch- 
ing for Boston, apparently resembled 
Stengel. At any rate Bauer swung vi- 
ciously and clouted a home run, tying 
the game. A motiieni later Yogi Berra 
hit another to win it. The Yankees 
were in fir.st place. 

Sunday the Yankees scored their 
winning run against the Red So.\ on a 
succession of extraordinary luck. Bauer 
lifted a weak little foul, but Boston 
Second Baseman Billy Goodman ran 
too close to First Baseman Xorm Zuu- 
chin, causing him 'o shy away and 
drop the ball. Bauer tlten hit a Balti- 
more chop that Willard Ni.xon, the 
pitcher, tipped with his glove hut was 
unable to hold, and Bauer was safe at 
first. .\ft era walk that loaded the bases. 
Gil McDougald hit another little 
bleeder along the lhird-ha.se line. He 
was out at first when Ted l-epeio made 
a lovely pickup and throw, hut tlie 
runner on third scored. Scored on a 
dropped foul and two stpiibs that 
didn't get off the infield grass. 

"Yankee luck,” growled the die- 
liards, and maybe it was. But Bauer’s 
home run and Berra’s home run on 
Friday and the catch Klslon Howard 
made diving into the left-field stands 
on .Saturday and the play Shortstop 
.Jerry Coleman made going to his left 
on Sunday— tliey were not luck. The 
heart bleeds for Cleveland ami .-Vl Lo- 
pez. a good man and a good manager, 
but the miml has to recognize, finally, 
the skills and talents of a better team. 

.•\nd .so, we leave you, with the Yan- 
kees clutching the pennant and the 
Indians flying off the cdiff toward the 
jagged rock.s below. Xothing can save 
them now. 

Bur maybe we’d better wait until 
next week's chapter to be sure, end 



From morninff shower to after-dinner hour, Wright Arch 
Preserver Shoes carry you through the most active day in carefree 
ease. Wright Arch Preservers are the shoes with the Famous 
Four Features that support your feet gently, let them relax on-the- 
move. They help to take the strain out of standing, the work 
out of walking. It's a comfortable fact: you finish the toughest day 
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You'll get o full measure of television enjoyment 
from a Sporton . . . traditionally superior in picture clarity, 
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See and hear now. ..why 
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factory dealer for a free home demonstration. 
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ALL STAR BASEBALL 


The most exciting, realistic baseball game 
available anywhere! Duplicates scientiflcally 
big league baseball . . . uses batting records of 
members of the All Star Teams. Designed by 
Ethan Allen, famous National League star. 
For fans of all ages. Only S2.00 



VARSITY FOOTBALL 


Ideal for all “grandstand quarterbacks". 
Scientinc football — with every play having 
the same chance to score as on the gridiron. 
Wonderful for teaching Junior the "finer 
points" of the game. For bovs from 9 to 90 
Only $2.00 
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HORSES 


A REPORT ON THE STATE OF 
THE TURF. INCLUDING ATLANTIC 
CITY’S $200,000 TRIPLE CLASSICS 
PLUS A SYSONBY PREDICTION 

by WHITNEY TOWER 


I N THE MIDDLE of one of racmg’s 
most exciting seasons the brilliant 
3-year-old duels and the prospects for 
more of the same in the fall handicaps 
have obscured the fact that turf course 
racing is taking its rightful place on 
the American scene. Earlier in the year 
Santa Anita and later on Chicago’s 
Arlington and Washington parks ran 
some of their richest slakes over the 
turf, and the resulting mutuel handle 
clearly reflected public approval. 

Today no U.S. course is doing more 
than Atlantic City to support this 
trend and give credence to the theory 
so well expressed last fall by Trainer 
Syl Veitch after Fisherman, in his first 
start on grass, won The International 
at Laurel. “A good horse,” said Veitch 
then, ‘‘will run on anything.” Many 
good horses (among them Swaps, who 
in his only start on the turf tied an 
American record) have since proved 
Veitch quite right— and have assisted 
in exploding the false myth that only 
certain horses, the majority of them 
both foreign-bred and foreign-raced, 
are capable of racing on grass. “Most 
American horses run freely on grass 
pastures from the day they are foaled,” 
said Trainer Bob Lilly at Atlantic City 
the other afternoon. "Why should they 
have trouble racing over it?” 

Atlantic City provides both the turf 
and the incentive to attract the best. 
The secret of the course, which many 
horsemen flatly claim is the best turf 
surface in the country, is that it has 
been allowed sufficient time to mature. 
During (he meeting the grass is kept 
nearly eight inches long to protect the 
well-grounded roots and to provide a 
.soft cushion. Extensive watering is 
used to maintain its good condition. 

To bring the best available racers 
to Atlantic City, the association this 
season is presenting more than half of 
its stakes on the turf course. The 
highlight of the program is a unique 
series of events known as the Triple 
Turf Classic— worth, in all, some 
$‘200,000. The first half of the series 
was run off last Saturday with two in- 
dividual $.')0,000 mile-and-a-furlong 
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fvf tils. The ftrst was limited to foreign- 
bred racers, 3-year-olds and up; the 
second wa.s for American-bred 3-year- 
olds and up. A total of 18 answered 
the starter’s call for the two events 
(from an original nomination list of 
66) and, by the conditions of the clas- 
sic, the first four to finish in each race 
automatically qualified to start— at 
no further nomination or starting fee 
— in this Saturday’s $100,000 United 
Nations Handicap at a mile and three- 
sixteenths. 

The importance of the Triple Turf 
Clas.sic was accentuated by the arrival 
by air a few days before the race of 
two of France’s leading racers, Martin 
Fabiani’s Klairon and George Wilden- 
stein’s .Jolly Friar. These two foreign 
camps added a happy international 
flavor to the day, but the best effort on 
the part of either hor.se was the third- 
place finish by Klairon under a fine 
ride by young .Jean Deforge. The win- 
ner— and heavy favorite— was Mrs. 
H. L. Kathenson’s Blue Choir, ridden 
by Willie Hartack and trained by Bob 
Lilly, who solemnly admitted before 
post lime, “My horse is just round- 
ing into the best condition of his 
career.” The Wildenstein forces were 
in for bitter disappointment — all the 
more bitter when you consider they 
flew over 3,000 miles for the race. Jolly 
Friar, despite a walk-up start, received 
some unfortunate handling from an 
assistant on the line and finally, in the 
tradition of a Frenchman who dislikes 
being pushed around, he refused to 
break at all and, consequently, never 
even started around the course. 

The American Bred Stakes went to 
Chris Chenery’s Prince Hilt, and the 
big surprise in this one was that Alfred 
Vanderbilt's favored Social Outcast 
missed out altogether, finishing fifth 
in a field of eight. This Saturday the 
eight “finalists” have it out again and, 
from what I’ve seen, I must go along 
with Blue Choir, the Irish-bred 4-year- 
old. He’ll have Hartack on him again, 
and Willie is riding at the moment as 
though he owned Atlantic City. 
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The coupon betow will bring SPORTS ILLUSTRATED to you (or a friend) 
every week for 52 weeks. It's the ideal way to ^ at sports events 
you cannot go to. For birthdays, other special occasions, why not give 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED? Fill in proper spaces below and mail today. 


SPOFTS ILLUSTPATEO, 540 North Mtchlgan Avenua. Chicago IT, llllnoK 
Please send 52 weekly Issues of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED to: 


While they’re settling the United 
Nations Handicap at the shore, horse- 
of-the-year honors may be decided at 
Belmont this Saturday. Nashua, well 
rested after his match race, goes 
against older horses for the first time 
in the mile-and-a-furlong Sysonby. 
The older horses include High Gun and 
Helioscope, so far this year the two 
leading 4-year-olds, and I know a few 
oldtimers predicting that this is where 
Nashua will get his comeuppance. I 
think they’re wrong. end 
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MOTOR 

SPORTS 

by JOHN BENTLEY 


SI TESTS MG'S RADICALLY NEW ‘A’ 
SERIES WHICH IS BEING INTRODUCED 
THIS WEEK AND FINDS THAT IT |S 
BETTER THAN THE CLASSIC T MODELS 


E ari-y this year, when MG with- 
drew the TF from production, 
there was a great deal of speculation 
over what would follow. In time it was 
learned that a new A-type series was 
being contemplated, but what kind of 
a car it was, what design and how it 
would stack up with previous mod- 
els were questions which had to await 
the unveiling. This week, about three 
months behind their original schedule, 
MG officials are showing the new car 
publicly for the first time. I have driven 
the A and it is in every way superior 
to any model in the T series. 

Without doubt, the outstanding fact 
about the A is its styling. With this 
series, MG is making a clean break 
with the outworn, boxlike, "classical” 
shape of the T models. In fact, the 
smooth contours and compound curves 
of its well-proportioned body are iden- 
tical with that of this year’s Le Mans 
MG, while the front end is inherited 
from the Phillips MG of Le Mans in 
1951. Among its pleasing features are 
the high-grade finish on fender welts, 
door joints, upholstery, steering wheel 
(with spokes forming a shallow X), 
bumpers and windshield frame. 

I first saw the car in July at the 
MG plant situated outside the pictur- 
esque old Berkshire town of Abingdon- 
on-Thames. General Manager John 
Thornley — the man who has done 
more for MG than anyone else since 
the late Cecil Kimber— provided me 
with a test car, and I set off along 
typical British winding roads. 

It took me le.ss than a mile to dis- 
cover the excellence of the new MG. 
You sit low and deep in the comforta- 
ble seats, with plenty of elbow and leg 
room both for driver and passenger. 
Interior body width, door to door, is 
48 inches, and a center armrest, nearly 
five inches wide, is standard equip- 
ment. Seat cushions are a generous 18 
X 19 inches, with backs offering sup- 
port just where it is needed. W’ith the 
driver’s seat fully back on its sliding 
rails, 24 inches of leg room is avail- 
able. Luggage space too is adequate 
for a small sports car. 

The handling qualities of the A-type 
are superb. Steering, clutch and gear- 
box are all positive and velvet-smooth. 


while the bigger Magnette brakes do a 
real stopping job. So far as I could dis- 
cover, the car is viceless, even when 
thrown around turns. It gives warning 
of tail-slides and instantly answers 
helm and throttle. For a four-cylinder, 
small-displacement motor, it is ex- 
traordinarily flexible. Low is purely a 
starting gear; you can haul away from 
flve mph in second, 15 in third and 20 
in top without the least sign of distress 


FOR WATKINS GLEN RESULTS 
TURN TO PAGE 4 


or pinging, despite the fairly high com- 
pression ratio. Yet a fast downshift 
into third at 40 mph is tremendously 
useful when overtaking slower traffic, 
since maximum in third gear is around 
70 mph, The engine revs easily to 6,000 
rpm and beyond without valve crash. 
In two hours I drove 100 miles along 
winding, narrow, unfamiliar roads with 
absolute comfort and safety. That is 
how well the car performs. 

There is only one snag, but to the 
MG enthusiast it will loom large. On 
sheer performance the new car is only 
fractionally better than the TF, de- 
spite an added five hp. Precisely, it 
is four-tenths of a second faster from 
zero to 30 mph, half a second faster 
to 50 mph and 1.4 seconds faster to 60. 


Maximum speed of 94 mph is about 
six mph higher and the biggest im- 
provement seems to be in the 30- to 
.50-mph acceleration range. Whereas 
the TF took 6.1 seconds to go from 
30 to 50 in second gear, the A takes 
only six seconds in third. Still, to be 
blunt, the A’s pickup is only medio- 
cre, and in its present form it is no 
match for several other production 
cars of similar displacement. 

I discussed this with Thornley and 
his assistant, Geoffrey Iley. Both had 
anticipated my findings and their ex- 
planation was economic. To begin 
with, the new MG does not feature the 
Westlake-designed, double-port cylin- 
der head used on the EX 182 Le Mans 
cars, which topped 117 mph on the 
long straight to Mulsanne. That par- 
ticular head had vastly better breath- 
ing from both sides of the intake 
valves, inclined at 35^ which boosted 
the power output to between 82 and 
90 hp. It seemed the logical head for 
the vast potential overseas markets of 
the new model, but Iley told me that 
despite a flood of telegrams and letters 
from MG Magnette owners wanting to 
buy the head, the company wouldn’t 
include it because “production costs 
are such a serious obstacle at the mo- 
ment.” It seems the question of wheth- 
er to make this cylinder head in quan- 
tities is under consideration by BMC 
(British Motor Corporation), of which 
the MG Car Company is a subsidiary; 
and if Thornley can sell top manage- 
ment the idea, he will do so. 

Meanwhile, the A-type MG engine 
is derived from the BMC’s B series 
power unit of Austin design. Indeed, 
it uses the same block as the Austin 
A50, Morris Oxford and MG Mag- 
nette. “Until last summer,” Thornley 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


engine & chassis 


No. of cylinders 

Bore 

Stroke 

Displacement 
Compression ratio 
Maximum output 
Bore stroke ratio 
Blip per cu. in. 
Valves 
Carburetors 


4 

2.870 in. 
S.-iO in. 
90.90 cu. in. 
8.1.'.:1 

68 bhp at 5, .500 rpni 
1 : 1.22 
.748 

Overhead pushnxl 
Two side-draft SU: 


1 -i-in.: Type AUC 
754 

Transmission Four .speed, manual: 

synchromesh 2, 11, 4 
Overall ratios 1st: 15.65 2nd: 9.52 

3rd: 5.90 4Th:4.30 


Rear axle ratio 4.3:1 

I'iston speed (at 5,500 rpm! 3,208 fpm 
Max. torque 74.4 ft. lbs. at 3..500 rpm 
.Mpli per 1,000 rpm (4th: 17 

Weight fear tc.sted with 2 gallon.s fueli 
1,9,S8 lbs. 

Power weight ratio 29.2 lbs. bhp 
Turning diameter 28 ft. 

Steering wheel turn.s (lock to locki 2'-2 
Tire size ,5.60x15 

Brake lining area 134.4 .sq. in. 

Gas tank rapacity 

limperial gallons) 10 


measurements 


Whee!ba-«e 94 in. 

Overall length 156 in. 

width 58 in. 

height 50 in. 


Tread i f rtmt i 47’ in. fdi.se wheels' ; 

47', in. (wire wheels) 
irean 48^ , in. 

idisc or wire wheels) 
Minimum grounri clearance 


explained, “the tietail design of every 
Wolseley, Riley, Morris and MG was 
rigidly eontroiied by BMC, but dur- 
ing the past year the .severity of this 
policy lias been gradually relaxed, par- 
ticularly with regartl to the MG.” To- 
day the chief over-all requirement is 
that any new MG must utilize basic 
components already in production. 
(Hence the designation A, denoting 
the start of a new line of MGs built 
from available BMC parts, just as the 
original 1!>36 T type sprang from W'ol- 
seley and Morris components. 

In Thornley’s words, the new MG 
is a “bread and butter car,” strictly 
for sports touring. Viewed in that light, 
with a projected $2,200 tag, it is won- 
derful value. But In my opinion MG 
designers missed the boat by not using 
the Le Mans head. With 82 hji under 
the hood, the new car wouhl be trans- 
formed. It could lop 100 mph in full 
touring trim and doubtless break 11 
seconds from zero to 60 mph without 
trouble. Enthusia.sts would gladly pay 
$200 more for the extra zip. .end 



NEW DECORATOR MODEL m bleached or Honduras ma- 
hogany or Dialinum walnut veneers, simulated marble too 
ootional Expanded 21-inch alumimred picture tube. Two 
wide range speakers. Illuminated dial, stand-up tuning. 

Tinted removable safety glass Super-powered for maxi- 
mum sensitivity on VHP or UHF, iThe MILANO K21-22-HC ) 

iluVi a .S ITUXVUiKllfl-CtXKLSOIVi: 

9 TneMBeR 0 -CAI>U. 90 n company. ROCMESTCe 3 . N. V. 

A DIVISION or GTHfRAl r.rKAUICS COHrOkATIQN 
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AAA-I 
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covers all the sports thor- 
oughly and is, so far as I can 
find, the only sports maga- 
zine written for women too. 
In my estimation Slis AAA-l. 

MiTzi Nvqukst 
Boulder, Montas-a 


^ / SMOKE OF YOUR LIFE 

PIPE TOBACCO BY MIDDIEION 

Seven of the world’s finest 
tobaccos expertly blended 
for fine flavor, extreme 
mildness . . . smooth smok- 
ing. Enjoy your pipe with 
extremely mild WALNUT 
. . the connoisseur's choice. 
SOLDBYLEADING DEALERS ”35^^',^’ 

If not available locally, send order to joc pke', 
John Middleton— 1211 Walnut St.. Phila 7. Pa. 
"'f/ne fcbocco sinte 1856" 



IKH.SKIN SI.VCKS 
Dirvi t /roni Iti’i-niiiilii 
Tlii^ iH.lini-tiv.- mirmi-iil i- I. ill.. ml l.y 
M.icnsnn ..ri.nniliiM aii.l ni.i<l<TM-Iusiv.-ly 
Jiir <1- Ilf Biriit ..K W iiUrr/..illi,iiii’s a'.vj. 
Uini- Hrmiiiilu no.-klii. 5 mi »ill flint 
nnlhini! liner for .mmijI ami >)n.rl^ ucar. 
Voiir rlioii-r III Oxioril or liulil iin-v, 
beige. r.nMi. imille green. m-IIou or m-uV- 
lel. \V.li^l M/es 2K III I I. Ciilfv iiiilini-lieil 
rornisiom lining. $28. .50 p<isi|wi.l. plus 
cnMoin- .liitv on po-l.il <leli\erv lovou. 
Sali-faeiinn cu.iraiitei-.l, 

’JUI. I 6 , (illlil/l ltd. 

IIA.MILTO.N, iJEH.MLUA 
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SPORTING LOOK 


COUNTRY 

CORDUROY 


AS the population trend shifts from city to suburb, a 
xA. new way of dress is developing, an amalgamation of 
the rustic clothes of the country and the more formal 
clothes of the city. The result is often spoken of as "sub- 
urban” and the look of it is seen in brighter shirts, more 
casual shoes and easier fitting suits than a man would wear 
in town. These clothes will take a man anywhere that 
tweeds will go— to stadium and field events and even cas- 
ual cocktail parties. The best of the suburban suits are 
those made of corduroy. In fabrics with both wide and nar- 
row ribs, in colors ranging from tans to fall's new greens, 
they’ve been trimmed with leather for added wearability 
and dash. Newest corduroy suit is Brooks Brothers’ Dacron- 
cotton Brookscord. For the first time, a corduroy has been 
made of a Dacron and cotton blend, giving the fabric 
lightness and wrinkle resistance. Where to buy? See below. 


HHOTOr.RAPHS BY KtCHARD LITWIN 



HL'NTCOKD SUIT ($53.50) of all-cotton corduroy is worn by 
Norbert Ford on his Lebanon, New Jersey farm. The .suit ha.s 
leather trim on pockets of both jacket and trousers for long wear. 


BROOKSCORD SL IT (Brooks Bros., $58) of Dacron and cotton 
4 is newest corduroy suit. Bill Clune wears it with checked shirt. 
’ Jane Ball’s long-line corduroy suit is by Claire McCardell ($50). 


HUNTCORO SUIT: Aljcrcrombie & Fitch, New York; L. S. 
Ayrca, Indianapolis; Boyd's, St. Louis; Carroll & Co.. Bever- 
ly llill.s; Frank Bros., San Antonio: Halle Bros., Cleveland; 
Robert Kirk, San Francisco: Jacob Reed's, Philadelphia: Von 
Lengcrke & Antoine. Chicago, wide-wale suit: White- 
house & Hardy, New York, Detroit; Atkinson’s, Los Angeles; 
B. R. Baker, Cleveland: Boyd's, St. I./ouis: MacNeil & Moore, 
Madison: M. O'Neil, .Akron; Thalhimer’s, Richmond. 



WIDE-WALE CORDUROY of Robert Cleary's suit is 
trimmed with contrasting leather on collar and pocket ($55). 
His thornproof knit shirt is of Orion and wool (Activair, $15). 



BACKvSTRAF BELT of C'leary's .suit eliminates 
need for other belt, is of leather a,s is pocket trim. 



BACK.STRAP CAP matcho.s suit to left, has 
leather belted back, trim on beak (Bressler, $4). 
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No! says Happy Knoll’s Rojjer Ilorlick in 
behalf of Old Ned, a bartender with hands 
that tremble but with ears like a rabbit 

by J. P. MARQUAND 


A letter from Mr. Roger Horliek of the 
Board of Gorernore of the Happy Knoll 
Country Club to Mr. Albert Magill, pres- 
ident emeritue, regarding the maintain- 
v\g of the status guo of the Men's Bar 
and C07itinuing the employment of its 
present barkeeper. 

Dear Albert: 

As you know, there has been agita- 
tion recently, chiefly among the young- 
er and less well established members 
of the Happy Knoll Country Club 
whose names appear only too frequent- 
ly on the bulletin board for nonpay- 
ment of house bills, to get Old Ned 
out of the Men's Bar at Happy Knoll 
and to renovate the whole place. The 
idea is, in accordance with the argot 
of a generation younger than ours, 
that the Men’s Bar— where your fa- 
ther and mine used to have their tod- 
dies after a hard afternoon on the links 
—stinks. 

Indeed, in a sense the Men’s Bar 
does, in that almost two generations of 
excellent hard liquor have spilled upon 
its woodwork, creating an aroma which 
binds the past to the present. The 
word among several of our more suc- 
cessful young executives, however, is 
that the Men’s Bar is archaic. They 
want the mirrors, the beer steins and 
the canvas of The Frightened Nymph 
by Bouguereau to be removed and the 
bar and the brass rail and the two 
brass cuspidors along with them. In 
their place, they suggest something 
more like a Paris bistro or sidewalk 


caf^ with high bar stools, artificial awn- 
ings and artificial sunlight. The clique 
that is most vociferous in demanding 
this change is headed by a young ad- 
vertising man named Bob Lawton, 
whose election to the Board of Gover- 
nors at Happy Knoll still remains to 
me a mystery. Granted that every ele 
ment of our somewhat varied mem- 
bership should, ideally, be represented, 
one must stop .somewhere. 

I don’t know how well you know 
young Mr. Lawton, but probably very 
well if you have ever met him, because 
he is constantly thrusting out his hand 
and saying, “The name is Bob Lawton 
and it’s time we got to know each oth- 
er better.” At any rate, it is the idea 
of our Bob Lawton to “live it up a lit- 
tle in the bar.” Primarily he proposes 
to have a sign over its door called 
“Fun ’n Games Room for Men Only,” 
and a scale of chromatic neon lighting 
which will change at various hours and 
a number of gambling machines ar- 
ranged in what he calls a “comedy 
manner,” the proceeds of which will 
go toward refurbishing the bar. which 
is now run at a deficit. Without con- 
sulting anyone, he has already, dur- 
ing a recent trip to Paris, collected 
some humorous French drawings of a 
scatological nature a.s wall decora- 
tions. The only one that I can now 
recall depicts a frightened dachshund 
looking at a wet umbrella which is dis- 
tributing a puddle on the floor. “Mon 
Dieu,” the dog is saying in French, 
“they will think it is I.” 


But the thing that really upsets me 
is the move afoot to get rid of poor 
Old Ned, who, as barman, is the spirit 
of the place itself. It is said correctly 
that Ned, in spite of his almost 40 
years of loyal service at Happy Knoll, 
would never have been made head bar- 
keeper here if Henri Racine had not 
been stolen under our very noses by 
the Hard Hollow Country Club. Old 
Ned is willing to tell anyone that he 
came to Happy Knoll as a local boy 
who did odd jobs on the golf course 
under Old Angus. He was admittedly 
never good with anything mechanical. 
Even today he often strips the gears 
of the electric mixer when he attempts 
to make a daiquiri. It is also true that 
Ned only became a barboy after he 
sprinkled salt on the 18th green, mis- 
taking it for fertilizer. It is true that 
when Henri was abstracted in a most 
unsportsmanlike manner, Ned could 
not mix drinks as well as Henri. Indeed 
as of today if you ask for Scotch, Ned 
is only too apt to give you rye, and he 
pours quinine water into highballs in- 
stead of soda. His eyesight is not what 
it used to be and his coordination, 
never good, has not recently improved. 
Annually he gets more flustered at Sat- 
urday night dances and he is more and 
more prone to lea\e the bar and let 
younger members take his place. 

But none of this is really the point. 
The point to consider is the loyalty, 
the friendship and deep interest that 
Ned has always shown for every mem- 
ber of Happy Knoll for whom he has 
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ever mixed a beverage, including that 
member's private life and his most con- 
fidential business affairs. Through the 
years Med has developed an intuitive 
skill in estimating the incomes and in- 
clinations of our members, and he is 
a walking encyclopedia about their 
pasts. Good old Med ! I do not mean for 
a moment that he talks out of school. 
Up to date he is the most closemouthed 
individual in existence and under the 
proper circumstances, will, I am sure, 
remain so. He has been and always 
must be a permanent feature of Happy 
Knoll. I frankly would not care to en- 
visage my future or that of many oth- 
ers with Old Ned employed somewhere 
else, say in the bar or dining room at 
Hard Hollow. 

You may think that I am implying 
that Old Ned is prying and inquisitive. 
I do not intend such a nonfactual criti- 
cism for a single moment. But Old Ned 
does radiate an atmosphere of unal- 
loyed human sympathy, which Dr. 
Fosbroke, our psychiatrist member, 
only the other day said he wished that 
he might emulate. Old Med has only to 
nod his kind bald head surrounded now 
by his austerely close-clipped white 
hair to elicit immediate confidence. I 
am aware of this myself. Indeed I am 
often surprised later, on recalling things 
1 have told Old Med about Mrs. Horlick 
and our married daughter and our son’s 
recent disastrous marriage. I have 
wondered sometimes whatever had in- 
duced me, not that I am worried for a 
moment about his discretion. He has 
never asked me a single question. Mev- 
erthele.ss, Old Med plus even one Old- 
fashioned is often equal to an hour on 
the couch of a Vienna-trained analyst. 
The Men’s Bar would not be the same 
place at all without Old Med. It would 
cease to be a sanctum of the soul. 

It is, of course, a truism that alcohol 
is apt to unleash loquacity, but there 
is more than this in the redolent atmos- 
phere of the Men’s Bar at Happy Knoll 
when, after a day on the links, or even 
the card room, Old Med, behind that 
genial length of mahogany, offers you 
a glass. For one thing, you never can 
be sure how much will be in it. Some- 
times I do suspect that the dear old ras- 
cal deliberately plays favorites and 
plies those who interest him most with 
more Happy Knoll spirits than he does 
the others. After all, can anyone— even 
you or I —enjoy everyone equally? And 
after all, must there not be long, dull 
periods in any bar like Happy Knoll 
where business, save for weekends and 
holidays, is seldom brisk until late aft- 
ernoon? For instance, Old Med, it 
would seem, has recently developed a 


great fondness for Mr. Bert Byles, a 
new member of ours from Foxrun 
Road, and I can hardly blame Old Med 
for this partiality after his hours of 
polishing and breaking glasses in a 
completely silent room, with all his 
friendly instincts frustrated. M r. Byles, 
it seems, is an unusually outgiving 
person with an active thirst for sym- 
pathy, and he is beset by extreme diffi- 
culties, both personal and financial. It 
always does a lot of good to speak 
your troubles and to have Old Med 
nod silently, and I may say in pass- 
ing that other Men’s Bar patrons are 
interested in the troubles of Mr. 
Byles, too, because he suffers out loud 
more eloquently than anyone else. Be- 
sides, it is very hard, I have found, in 
any barroom anywhere to avoid be- 
coming deeply interested in another’s 
domestic difficulties, since these al- 
ways fall into the patterns that are 
in the nature of a common experience. 
But under the grave attention of Old 
Ned such disturbed confessions a.«!sume 
a new depth and a new value not un- 
like the program of a radio media- 
tion hour. 

As a small example of what I mean, 
it seems that M rs. Byles is addicted to 
what one might term pursuit by tele- 
phone. Frequently Mr. Byles has been 
said to retreat to the bar weeping when 
he is being paged in other portions of 
the club, but when he sees old Med with 
a bottle of bitters in his hand he knows 
that all is well. 

Under Old Ned’s auspices the Men’s 
Bar at Happy Knoll is what General 
MacArthur might rightly term a priv- 
ileged sanctuary for all husbands suffer- 
ing from telephonic persecution. When 
the bar telephone rings and Old Med 


answers, you know that you are safe. 
His voice, which in his best years was 
hoarse and unmusical, now carries a 
conviction all its own. Even a Happy 
Knoll wife who knows that her hus- 
band is in the bar, believes momentar- 
ily that he is not when she hears Ned 
speak. It may be, as frequently hap- 
pens, that she will call again five min- 
utes later, but you are still safe be- 
cause of Old Ned’s magic. His negative 
is firmer on the second call, carrying 
with it an undertone of outraged dig- 
nity. Few wives excepting Mrs. Byles 
ever call a third time. 

It has occasionally struck me as odd 
that Old Med should have great dif- 
ficulty in adding up his bar checks, be- 
cause Old Med actually has a fine head 
for business combinations. Our fel- 
low member, H. J. Culbertson, would 
be the first to agree with this state- 
ment. You may remember that some 
years ago H. .1. absorbed Pasqual Pow- 
er in a rather spectacular manner. The 
transaction, as H. J. himself confessed 
to me later, had placed him under a 
very considerable nervous strain and, 
in seeking relaxation, he adjourned to 
the bar at Happy Knoll. 

Without H. J.’s ever knowing how 
it happened, he found himself telling 
of the whole transaction to Old Ned, 
including certain details which H. J. 
frankly confesses he had never even 
told his lawyers. He still says that he is 
amazed and that Old Ned might have a 
“half nelson” on him if Old Ned should 
ever wish to use it. The truth was that 
Old Ned understood every one of the 
details that II. J. told him. It is a 
touching tribute to Old Ned that H. J. 
has never been worried for a single 
continued on page 55 
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KINGS IN A CAULDRON 


by WILLIAM WORDEN 


I N' HIS UNCERTAIN FINAL SUMMER, a king Salmon fights 
his spawning instinct in a losing battle which leads him 
into shallow waters, increase.*} his voracity and finally shat- 
ters his temper. Disturbed, he crosses the 50-fathom mark 
in the spring, lurks nearer and nearer to the mouth of the 
ri%’er where he was born, feeds constantly— a high-speed 
destroyer of everything smaller that swims in the ocean. 
His kill mounts daily, feeding his own muscles: and the 
herring wounded or shocked, the schools panicked by his 
sav'age strikes, provide easy provender for a retinue of 
scavengers, younger salmon, cod, crabs waiting to grab 
what the master drops. 

In autumn, heavy with milt or eggs and no longer hun- 
gry, he— the masculine gender is used here for convenience 
but signifies no difference between the actions of the sexes 
—moves across a moaning bar toward fresh water and the 
spawning river which will be his deathbed. But anger has 
outlasted appetite, so he continues to strike furiously at 
whatever crosses his path, still killing after he has stopped 
eating, when his own flesh is darkening and near rot. 

All of which is vastly important to the astonished vil- 
lage of Westport, Washington, which sits with a bay, fed 
by seven spawning rivers, at its back; mile.s of shallow 
ocean in front, and a wonderful, unbelievable, well-heeled, 
squirming and suicidal mass of salmon-.seeking weekenders 
in its lap. Westport huddles on a thin peninsula between 
South Bay, a part of Grays Harbor, and the open ocean. 
In the chill and foggy dawn any Sunday morning sedans 
and trailers engulf the village, fighting for road room and 
parking space. Breakfast is something obtained on a res- 
taurant assembly line, if at all. Five hundred to 2,000 
bundled-up men, plus wives, children, dogs and sightseers, 
mill in a single street, buying rain gear from a clothing 
store open at 6 a.m., clamoring for herring, brushing rain 
off their hats and sand out of their teeth— and ignoring, 
almost to the last man, a bright red pennant flying from a 
lookout tower. Marine lilts groan on the shore, happy in- 
nocents struggle to carry motors from sedans to boats, and 
the funnel-shaped bay vibrates to the ill-tempered stut- 
tering of reluctant engines. 

All this activity proves, if anything, only that salmon 
sickness is a little wor.se than any other fishing disease— 
and that people suffering from it literally will do anything, 
up to and including drowning them.selves. The open ocean 
won’t stop them, deadly bars won’t stop them, fog and 
wind and terrible stories won’t stop them, and the forces 
of common sense and government can’t. 

Presently a marine parade begins. Out through the 
small end of the harbor funnel goes a charter boat, a 40- 
foot conv'erted commercial troller with a weather-beaten 


Scandinavian at the wheel and half a dozen customers — 
already slightly starry-eyed at the prospect of salmon — 
lolling in the stern. Immediately behind it comes a kicker 
boat, followed by scores of others. These, too, round the end 
of a sandspit. where a Coast Guard patrol boat rolls gently. 

From this a boatswain bellows. “Storm warnings are up 
[that red pennant from the tower]. The tide’s still going 
out. Stay inside until it turns. Watch for fog. Stay off that 
shallow water on the Middle Grounds. Don’t go over the 
bar until the tide turns!” 

Whereupon, outboard skippers nod vigorously, shout 
“O.K.! Fine!” Then— about half of them takeoff with all 10 
horsepower roaring, straight toward the dangerous Middle 
Grounds or the bar, where waves come in 20 feet high from 
a couple of odd directions and curl at the top every now 
and then. Sometimes they make it, sometimes they don’t. 

Grays Harbor includes 100 square miles of water, plus 
rivers, with an eight-foot average tide, and an entrance, 
between two three-mile-long jetties, which narrows to a 
mile and a quarter. Through this, 22,000,000,000 cubic 
feet of water must move every six hours — 61,000,000 cubic 
feet a minute. The seaward 2,000 feet of the south jetty 
have sunk until only jagged pinnacles remain above water. 
The channel is only 47 feet deep. Beach currents set north 
at two miles an hour, and the normal summer wind blows 
southeast, at 10, or better. 

Thus, the water situation on top of the bar is confused, 
at best, and at ebb tide becomes savage. Thirty-foot roll- 
ers follow the wind and on the bar meet the full force of the 
ebb, plus sneakers slipping over the broken jetty from the 
side. Something has to give— and in the process the water 
stands on end, shakes its tail, breaks, builds up monster 
whirlpools, escapes in vicious side currents, and then does 
it all over again. 

A 40-foot patrol boat, slamming into this at 16 knots, 
climbs up and over, drops its bow 20 feet in a solid smash, 
takes white water bow to stern. A 25-foot troller, coming 
in, lays over until its racked trolling poles dip green from a 
wave alongside and the whole keel threatens to show. A 
tug takes a solid wave over the bow, water two feet deep in 
both scuppers. Once in a while a man on board one of these 
lives a long life in an instant when he looks straight down 
and sees sand between two waves. 

This is the bar over which 25 commercial fishermen tried 
to run in a storm a couple of decades ago. Four lived 
to tell what happened. Half a dozen ship.s have died 
here, scattering their cargoes over 100 miles of beach. 
In less than 15 years, 38 deaths by drowning, most of 
them in the bar area, have been recorded at Westport. 

conlhtued on page 54 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY BURT GUNN 


Ignoring storm warnings, 30-foot breakers and monster whirlpools, a fanatic 
group of salmon-seeking weekend fishermen regularly defy death in (he 
angry waters off Westport, Wash. The prize that they seek: 40-pound king 
salmon lurking below in a graveyard that has claimed six ships and 38 lives. 



Raging neon and jagged rocks all but obliterate the tiny boat of three fishermen intent on hooking a king-size prize 


SPORT IN ART 


ROYAL SPORTS 
IN ANCIENT EGYPT 

They were the pastime of kinj»s and noblemen in the valley of the Nile, who hunted 
lions in Ihe desert and speared and netted wild birds and fish of their great river 





E gyptian artists, through the many centuries of great empire 
under the Pharaohs in the Nile Valley, created indisputable 
masterpieces, not a few of which depicted sports. Many of them 
suffered the depredations of time and man and no longer re- 
main to be admired. On these pages are some of the finest of 
those which survive, faithfully copied in Egypt by Nina M. 
Davies for the Oriental Institute. In time they cover several 
eras. The little painting at right, Birdn in an Acacia Tree, 
dates from about 1900 B.C. The painting of the youthful King 
Tut’ankhamun [beloiv) was done about 3,300 years ago. The 
fine hunting and fishing scenes on the next page are of an 
earlier period. Yet in each, one finds the same magnificent col- 
ors, the flawless sense of composition and the decorative rich- 
ness of stylixation. These are paintings of genre type, biographi- 
cal in nature. They tell of pleasures enjoyed in earthly life, 
to be continued in life beyond the grave. The animals, birds 
and fish are among the classic wildlife paintings of all time. 


Pap>TUS thickets on (he hanks of the Nile were fine hunlin}; and fishing 
grounds for elite of Thebes, who made a day of sport into a family outing 



‘•F1SHIN<; AND >’<>WL1N(; IN THK MAKSHES" shows the use of throwing stick and 
spear. At left the hunter holds live birds a.s decoys while a trained cat flushes the birds. 


"HUNTINt; WILD FOWL IN THE MARSHES" again 
illustrates the throwing .slick, the live decoys and 
the trained cat. The sportsman, accompanied by his 
wife and daughter, has nonchalantly draped lotus 
flowers over his shoulder, while his little girl keep.s him 
from falling off the reed boat by hanging onto his leg. 







‘THIS IS THE PLACE...” 

. . . Brigham Young said it when he first caught sight of the 
Great Salt Lake valley in 1847. More people than ever before are saying it 
today. For this clean, prosperous mountain city — ringed by superb 
vacationlands— offers vigorous industry, bustling commerce, a 
richly rewarding way of life. 


Know-how plus natural resources add up to 
the biESest steel production in the West. 

If you’re looking for a place to build a plant, enjoy a 
vacation or a lifetime — KDYL Radio and KTVT 
Television have the facts to convince you that 

SALT LAKE CITY is the place. Write 

us for details. 




G. BENNETT LARSON 
President KOYL, KTVT, the eyes and 
cars of radioactive Utah. 




KING SALMON 

conlinurd from pifjf iH 


But a surprising number of the kick- 
ers make it. They go too fast, losing 
control. They come out with insuffi- 
cient gasoline, no oars, their controls 
tied together with string. They oper- 
ate with only a vague idea of where the 
channel is, with life preservers which 
wouldn’t preserve a damp caterpillar. 

They get back through pea-soup fogs 
which can drop down in or in 

winds that come up even faster. If they 
don’t, the patrol goes after them, most 
of the time beats the ocean to its vic- 
tims. Last year the Coast Guard res- 
cued 34 persons from drowning, hauled 
in 600 people who would haNX- had a 
long swim; gave major assistance to 10 
craft and minor aid to 2.)4 others. 

Do statistics like these act as a de- 
terrent? Kot to these fishermen. So 
scores of 16-foot outboards come skit- 
tering out of the bay every weekend, 
not content to wait for tide or weather. 
Pump? Distress flare? Compass? 
What do you think we are, sissies? 

HeU, man. the fish are biting out 
there. We’ve no time to fuss with 
details. 

Perhaps it is because everybody un- 
derstands a little of the excitement 
when a 4U-pound king salmon decides 
that your herring is just what lie wants 
for lunch. (This is mooching water, 
best fished with a 15-pound test line, 
a 10-pound leader, and a couple of 
ounces of lead, dangled from a drifting 
boat so that the water motion gives 


the bait natural action, or stripped 
slowly if the water Is too calm.) 

A king puts up a nice fight, any- 
where, but those of Westport run big- 
ger and more hostile than most. With 
a nice sea heaving, a medium king can 
use up a couple of hundred yards of 
line before he takes his second wind. 
After that, it’s a finish fight for half an 
hour, or three times that long if you’re 
using lighter tackle. Kings weighing 63 
pounds have been taken here, but not 
without an argument. 

The Westport attraction is obvious 
from the chamlier of commerce figures 
— 16,000 king.sand 22,000 silvers taken 
by sports fishermen in the 1055 check- 
ing season alone. Good fishing begins 
early in June and lasts through Sep- 
tember, with few dull periods. 

Of course, the fish have always been 
there, but the real oddity of this fish- 
ing is that virtually nobody did it be- 
fore 1950. A sports troller from inside 
Grays Harbor now and then would 
drag a plug or some hardware out as 
far as the bar — but no farther. The 
water out there was much too danger- 
ous. Tlien some unremembered adven- 
turer heaved a herring overboard, just 
at the tips of the jetties, and let it wig- 
gle. The results were too spectacular to 
keep to himself; and by 1951, the word 
had spread — everywhere except to the 
sleepy village of Westport. When 
would-be sports fishermen arrived, 
they found no boats, no restaurants, 


virtually no town. A dozen commercial 
trollers, safe but unhandsome, bowed 
to the pressure of hills being waved 
in the air, took out sports fishermen 
— and could hardly believe their cash 
take by the end of the season. A couple 
of carpenters fiuickly knocked together 
some rental skiffs that winter, and the 
rush was on. 

Today, Westport has 1,000 inhabi- 
tants, all happily engaged in serving 
the sports fisherman, one way or an- 
other, and at a price. A dozen motels, 
several restaurants and two bars offer 
beds, food and solace for bad fishing 
days. Eighty charter boats, capable of 
carrying some 500 fishermen at about 
$10 each for six hours of fishing, op- 
erate on a bring-your-own-bait-and- 
chow basis. 

A hundred and fifty skiffs also are 
for rent; and there is no really accurate 
check on the trailer-towed boats which 
come down every weekend. 

Considerable pointing of fingers is 
done at We.stport to account for the 
mishaps and fatalities— careless rent- 
ing and .servicing of skiffs, inadequate 
fisherman-education, and overenthusi- 
astic stories of the fishing being Idamed 
most often. But even the Coast Guard 
lacks authority to force a fisherman to 
come in or stay in. They can warn but 
cannot prohibit except on the thin 
thread of ‘‘operating a watercraft in an 
unsafe manner.” Otherwise, an out- 
boarder who wishes to tell the patrol 
to get lost may do so — and some do. 
Then the patrol can do nothing except 
to go after him if they see him get into 
trouble or hunt for the body if they 
don’t happen to see the accident. 

So the rush continues. On a holiday 
weekend, 300 boats are caught outside 
by a sudden fog— and the patrol boat 
finally gets all of them in, without 
publicity. Fishermen follow salmon on 
the line over the treacherous Middle 
Grounds, and take personal umbrage 
when a wave breaks over them. Others 
blithely dangle herring just inside the 
broken jetty and resent being told to 
go away from there. Some try mixing a 
little Old Tiger Sweat with the fishing 
gear, and wonder why they feel unwell 
crossing the bar. A good many, sea- 
soned v’eterans of outboarding on all 
five miles of Lake Wunnohochoc, know 
perfectly well how to operate a kicker 
boat here, and nobody can tell them 
anything. 

But the kings keep striking, and the 
thrill is terrific. So when somebody 
complains that “There ought to be a 
law,” it’s a little sad. 

The fishermen aren’t listening, and 
neither is the ocean. (52* o? 
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HIPPY KWOIX 

conlinued from page 47 

moment. The bar at Happy Knoll still 
is a privileged sanctuary. 

It should be a source of pride to the 
club that an enormous amount of im- 
portant business has been transacted 
in the bar. The stock of the P. W. 
Brakeweight Company moved to a 
new majority ownership right under 
Old Ned’s nose, aided by a few Man- 
hattans but mostly by Old Ned’s be- 
nign exterior. Several of our best tax 
lawyers have advised their clients re- 
garding some very interesting methods 
ot business deduction in the bar. There 
is no doubt that the membership of 
Happy Knoll comprises one of the 
finest groups in the world, but even 
at Happy Knoll there are mysteries. 
There is a family whose name I won’t 
mention living on Foxglove Lane that 
broke up almost overnight. Old Ned 
knows the reason. A certain home on 
Willowrun Path burned very sudden- 
ly two years ago. Old Ned can tell you 
whether or not this fire was entirely ac- 
cidental. You have undoubtedly heard 
repercussions of a fist fight in the card 
room last winter. Old Ned could tell 
you the reasons and the details blow 
by blow — if he could be induced to 
talk. But as someone said there only 
the other day, after choking down a 
third of Old Ned’s whiskey sours that 
were mixed for some reason with gin- 
ger ale, nothing ever gets by Old Ned 
but nothing ever gets through him 
either. 

I must assure you, quite frankly, 
Albert, that I am not retailing hearsay 
gossip. I know these things about Old 
Ned because he told them to me yes- 
terday and a good deal more besides. 
It seems that poor Old Ned is just as 
worried as you and I are by this new 
element that wants to do over the 
Men’s Bar. Poor Old Ned. who does 
hear everything, has of course heard 
that a small clique wants a newer, 
defter barkeeper. Naturally this makes 
Old Ned deeply disturbed, I might 
even say upset, and never in the years 
I have known him have I heard him 
talk as freely as he has in the last 
few days. In fact, he put his own 
case very eloquently to me only the 
other evening. 

"I am close friends with many lovely 
and very important members at Hap- 
py Knoll,” he said. ”I think if you was 
to speak to them about me, they would 
hate to see me leave.” 

Frankly, I echo those sentiments, 
and I am wilting to bet a lot of the old 
continued on next page 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 


For all golfers 
except experts 

from JIM FOGERTEY, SuHset Country Club, St. Louis 



Did you ever try to start a cold machine in high gear? If the 
machine moves at all, it does so only in jerks and jumps. The 
same holds true for a golfer. If he doesn’t warm up before a 
round, and then during the round renew that sense of muscu- 
lar suppleness so that he is in “the right gear” before he plays 
each shot, he too will move in jerks and jumps. 

You have probably noticed how a baseball player regularly 
warms up before a game — which few golfers take the time to 
do— and also takes pains to stay relaxed throughout the game. 
When he enters the batter’s box, he takes a couple of practice 
cuts to get loose and swings the bat back and forth to stay 
loo.se and relaxed as he waits for the pitch. In general, a golfer 
should do the same. After he has a.ssumed his stance, instead 
of starting his swing from a dead stop, he should keep his hands 
in motion, moving the club slowly back and forth a few times, 
slightly above the ball and along the line of flight. Besides 
eliminating tension, these movements help a golfer to gain a 
feeling of the clubhead as well as a sense of his muscular play, 
and he can then .slide into his swing with the smooth rhythm 
of motion necessary for any good stroke. 



Jim Fogertcy, preparing (o 
play his drive, oscillates 
his club above (he ball 
on (he line of (light 




NEXT WEEK: C.\RY MIDDLECOFF ON THE PUNCH SHOT 


SEPTEMBER 26. 19S5 
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ASCENT OF MT. MEAGRE 


by E. C. K. READ 


I T WOULD APPKAK that an inordi- 
nate number of EnKlishmen and as- 
sorted Continentals, to say nothing of 
Slierpas, have been shuttling up and 
down the world’s highest mountainsre- 
cently. To a man, they have been 
ambushed at the bottom by literary 
agents and motion picture producers — 
fierce tribes which apparently abound 
in the foothills of the Himalayas. 

While noteworthy, much of this ac- 
tivity can be viewed with an air of 
amused tolerance. You see, I’m some- 
thing of a mountaineer myself — part 
of a local group of enthusiasts who, 
although we may not have got to the 
“roof of the world,” have surely rat- 
tled some shingles in our suburban 
neck of the woods. 

Our expedition was got together 
rather hastily. I was sipping a tall 
sling one torrid night during the mon- 
soon season when the telephone rang. 
It was George Meagre. 

"Hello, ” he said. "I’m in trouble.” 
"Well?" 1 .said. 

"My television aerial is down.” 
These were ominous words indeed. 
George owns a mon.strous old pile 
of masonry. His aerial stands atop 
the loftiest pinnacle of the roof. True, 
the previous owner had in some way 
scaled this wind-.swept crag to make 
the original installation but in Meagre’s 
time it had remained una.ssailed. Some 
months before, indeed, he had very 
nearly lost his life in an attempt to 
clean the leaves out of a downspout 
that lay well below the summit. 

Nonelhele.ss, George is not one to 
pay an outsider for a little repair job, 
and we formulated nur plans that .same 
night, We discussed and rejected sev- 
eral possible additions to the climbing 
party, finally settling on Harris Teal 
who was well known for intrepid 
work in retrieving his kid’s box kite 


from various high points around town. 

The rains stopped on the following 
morning, and Teal and I arrived at ilie 
foot of Meagre’s snaring edifice toward 
noon. Meagre had already establi.shed 
Base Camp \o. I in the kitchen near 
the refrigerator, and one of the native 
bearers .Mrs. .Meagre i had been dis- 
patched to obtain ade<)uate supplies of 
beer and dill pickle.s. 

.\s to the route of our trek, Meagre 
had the idea that an easy ascent could 
be made up the stairca.se and thence 
onto the roof through an attic window. 
The shrewder Teal, however, was quick 
to point out that the window pa.s.sage 
gave access to the treacherous south 
face, so steep as to afford only the most 
precarious footing. He favored the east 
face. This, he pointed out. had a longer 
but more gradual slope whose lower 
rontiiiued oil page 56 







announces a 
truly complete 
high fidelity 

music service 

• witlc selection of components, at 
the same net prices offered by 
component stipply houses 

• three attractively furnished dem- 
onstration rooms — where you 
hear high fidelity music as it will 
sound in your home 

• expert guidance in selecting com- 
ponents to suit the acoustics of 
your home and fit your budget 

• complete installation, including 
c.»bincrwork (to your design or 
ours), even plastering and car- 
pentering when needed. 

At last it is easy to have true high 
fidelity. We will work with your 
architect or decorator, or handle the 
entire job. Large or small, your in- 
stallation will receive the same care- 
ful attention from our designers, 
engineers, and service experts. 

48 E.Oak Street, Chicago tl, 111. 


Kri* Fltfahtr Muuc Sriltmi--Cenpo«»i<(> ctf Cemptilf (nsCairiCrwit 
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This is On* fiilun* of fashion . . . for<‘U>l<l 
bv ilaminonlon Park. New ainl advanced color 
treatments . . . fabric creations that 
mirror tlie m<Ml<*rn mood . . . the tempo 
of tomorrow, recorded in tlie rli\ thms of 
-Anifttaled St vie®. 7'ry on <»ne of the.'ic 
forward-looking suits . . . see its liandsome 
slimming effect on your appearance 
. . . feel its easy comfort. Yoti can enjov tin- 
future of fa.^hion non' — at Lvtton’s. $75 


Second Floor Style Shop. C/ii'cngo 
and all siilmrhan slorex 


hen You Think of Uanunonton Park Clothes B. . . fhink of . . . 


’f- 
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Teachers 


^ HIGHLAND CREAM 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
86 PROOF Schieffelin & Co.. New York 


MADESINCe 1830 BY WM. TEACHER & SONS 


HIPPY KNOLL 

continued from page 55 

crowd and even some of the new crowd 
will, too. Happy Knoll would not be 
the same place without Old Ned. His 
disappearance would give a lot of mem- 
bers, including myself, a very real at- 
tack of mental anguish. I do not mean 
that Old Ned would not be a true-blue 
Happy Knoller no matter where he 
might end up, but I know you will 
agree with me he had better stay right 
here. It is true that he is not improv- 
ing. It might be well to have a younger 
man to mix the drinks, but let’s keep 
Old Ned behind the bar. 

Several of us are already circulating 
a petition to this effect, and you may 
be interested to know that Mr. H. J. 
Culbertson, Mr, Byles, five of our best 
corporation lawyers and one of our 
bank presidents have not only signed 
but are calling up their friends. In fact, 
the sentiment for keeping Old Ned is 
becoming a landslide. The subject will 
be discussed at the next meeting of the 
Board of Governors. I don’t think 
there will be any difficulty, but it 
might be as well if you would write a 
confirming letter, since you have been 
around the bar a good deal yourself. 
All you need to say is: “Should old ac- 
quaintance be forgot? Keep Old Ned.” 

* Cordially yours, 

Roger Horlick 


ANNIVERSARY 



Twenty-one years ago this week Har- 
old S. Vanderbilt's yacht Rainbow 
defeated Thomas Octave Murdoch 
Sopwith’s Kndeavour to retain the 
America’s Cup for the U.S. It was 
one of 16 British attempts to recap- 
ture the Cup since they had lost it in 
1851. Sopwith skippered his blue 
sloop to a quick brace of victories in 
the four-out-of-seven-race match, 
and although Endeavour was the fa- 
vorite, Vanderbilt’s superior sailing 
won the next four events. In 1937 
England again failed to regain the 
Cup. It ha.s not been challenged since. 
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MT. MEAGRE 

continued 


end could be readily laddered from the 
ground. I concurred. 

Meagre was selected to make the 
climb to the eaves while Teal and I, 
nearly overcome by thirst, returned to 
Base Camp No. 1 for supplies. Meagre, 
meanwhile, reconnoitered the base of 
the slope. 

When we returned he reported from 
the top of his ladder 1) that he had 
discovered two old tennis balls and a 
wren’s nest in the roof gutter and 2) 
that the shingles had a slippery quality 
which convinced him that he should go 
no farther. Meagre’s nerve had failed 
him. 

Signaling our fainthearted comrade 
to remain where he was. Teal and I 
held a hasty conference. 1 suggested to 
Teal that he was admirably fitted to 
take over where Meagre had left off. 



Teal then showed his true colors by de- 
clining the assignment himself while, 
in the same breath, urging me to as- 
sault the slope. 

Clearly, compromise was necessary 
to preserve the morale of the expe- 
dition, so Teal and I decided to give 
Meagre a chance to save face. A 
rope would bolster his courage. We 
fetched one forthwith from the garage, 
making only the briefest of stops at 
Base Camp No. 1 en route. 

Meagre was then directed to stand 
by at the eaves while we threw the rope 
around the chimney with the aid of a 
small rock attached to its end. The 
rock narrowly missed Meagre on the 
way down, causing him to make re- 
continued on next page 
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PRESENTING BROOKS FLANNEL 
a new lighter weight flannel woven 
exclusively for us by Laneila Mills 

Here is one of the most interesting and practical 
developments in sport shirt materials in years— a 
handsome new flannel* that will give warmth and 
protection outdoors, yet can be worn with comfort 
indoors. Woven exclusively for us by Laneila Mills 
of Switzerland, it is hand-washable and color-fast. 

The shirts themselves are made in our own styles, 
(left) Sirj:ari Dress^ MacLeod, Black Watch, Stevcari 
Hunting or Campbell Dress miniature Tartans,^ $ 1 7.50 
(center) Red, navy, light blue, cream or beige, t $13.50 
(right) Rlack-and-red, navy-and-light blue, or 
black-and-gold Tattersall checks on u'hite,^ $ 1 6,50 

• S09o wool, S0% cotton ^collar »i*c» 14yj to 16'/i 
ttmall, medium, lar;e, extra lar^e 

tSTABlISHED 1818 

S^tn's furnishings, HJats Jr^hoes 

NEW YORK • BOSTON • CHICAGO • LOS ANGELES • SAN FRANCISCO 
Address Mail Orders to 346 Madison Avenue, Nexv York 1 7, N . L. 
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ARNOLT-BRISTOL BOLIDE 

Bolidi’ inrans inoloor in Fronrh. Atnl in any laiifiua"*' tlic 
Arnolt-Bristol Bolide is ll>e most truly intrrnntiunal of llio worM’s 
fine sports ears. The coneejit is purr Yankee. I Ijc 2 liter ))owrr 
plant is Britain's finest, winner of more endurance races in its 
class than any other in history. The inspire«l artistry of the eoaeli* 
work could come from Italy alone— and docs. 

No hothouse beauty, the Bolide is at home on Main Street as 
well as the race eourse or Concours d'Klcfiance. Its ru<r;:ed cufrinc 
is as tractable in truflie as it is ferocious on the track. The Bolide 
sports tlic world's mo»t comfortable seats, full top and windshield 
wipers, a wealth of leg room, ami space for a mo<lcst amount of 
weekeml luggage. The Arnoll-Bristol Bolide is Aankee-prieed at 
$4,245. The .-\riiolt-Bristol de Luxe (luxury interior ami trim 
added) sells for S4.995. 

On in U<« 

S. H. Arnolt Inc. 1S3 E. Ohio St.. Chicago Michigan 2-t 

Continental Cars. Ltd. 273 De Baliviere Ave . St. Louis Volunteer 3-{ 

product of S. H. Arnolt Inc., 415 E. Erie St.. Chicago 
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ROUND TRIP FARES AS LOW AS * 16.60 

(TAX IHCL.) 


MIDWAY AIRLINES modern, twin engine. 10 
for FOOTBALL CHARTER FLIGHTS TO: 

S«hoeJ City fort" 

Nsir* Dam* Univertlly South Bend SIA-60 

Ohio Sloto Univarilly Columbui 42 24 

Michigan Slots University laming 2B.40 

Univeriily of INinoit Champaign 23.62 

Univeriity of Iowa lewo City 31.04 

• Per psnon tore bo'S. 


passenger DeHavilland DOVES now 


Srheei City 

UAivsrsily of Wisconsin Madison 

University of Michigan Ann Arbo, 

Indiana University Bloominglc 

Purdue University lafoyetlo 

on Chor'er Parlies of 10. 


Charter Trips moy be originated at any of the foilawnig Chicago Area Airporrs: 

Midway IChicogo) Sky Harbor (Narlh ) 

O Hare (West) Du Page County (Fox Valley) 

Meigs (Downtown) Rubinkem (South) 

Ask for deloils On Rights to other CoUegkile and Profetiionol goniss. 


rpiloble 


Faro* 

$47.S3 

20.82 

33.68 

32.36 

21.48 


SAVE TIME I AVOID TRAFFIC! PLAN YOUR FOOTBALL CHARTER PARTY TODAY! 

Charters ony piece 
in the U. S. end 
Conedo 


Operators of the 
Pomovs Scheduled 
Midway Shuttle Servic> 


MIDWAY AIRLINES, inc. 


CResIwoed 2-1234 


marks not in keeping with Hillarian 
tradition. We overlooked this, coolly 
observing that, thanks to us, he was 
now out of danger. He could make 
his w’ay up the roof by going hand 
over hand along the rope to the 
chimney, whence a traverse to the 
site of the fallen TV aerial was an 
easy matter. 

Meagre snorted rudely but seemed 
to have got hold of himself. In spite 



of his attitude, Teal and I were able 
to muster a cheer as he disappeared 
into the swirling mists at the 30- 
foot level. 

For the next hour or so we had to 
swallow our disappointment at not 
making the ascent, contenting our- 
selves with frequent trips to the base 
camp where we engaged in light banter 
with Mr.s. Meagre, Mrs. Teal and oth- 
ers who had dropped in from neighbor- 
ing base camps. Once we even threw 
Meagre an extra pair of pliers when he 
carelessly allowed his own to slide into 
a crevasse. 

It seemed like ages before we caught 
sight of him making his way down the 
mountain. He was overtired and emo- 
tionally unstable, if not a little super- 
cooled around the gills. As a matter of 
fact, though the weather was tolerably 
warm, he resembled nothing so much 
as the Abominable Snowman. 

His only remarks were to the effect 
that the least we could do would be to 
retrieve the empty beer cans which 
twinkled here and there on the sur- 
rounding lowlands. 

One of the native bearers told us la- 
ter that Meagre spent the rest of the 
day sulking. It’s a pity that his fit of 
depression— possibly induced by lack 
of oxygen or oversensitivity to scat- 
tered beer cans— should have marred 
an otherwise perfect climb. Ce w d ; 
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FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 


COMPILED BY ED ZERN 

SO — season opened (or opens) ; SC-- season closed (or closes). C — clear wafer; O— water dirty 
or roily; M— water muddy. N— water at normal height: SH— slightly high; H— high; VH— very 
high; L — low; R— rising. F— tailing. VVT50 -water temperature 50“. FG— fishing good; 
FF- fishing (air , FP fishing poor. OG— outlook good : OF— outlook fair ; OP -outlook poor. 


TROUT; MtCHlCAX: Black. I’isfcon and Jor- 
dan rivers were last week's top rainbow produc- 
ers among special-season streams now open; 
Yellow Jacket streamer Is best bet among flies, 
says spy. ManLstee River below Tippy, and 
0(> for all open streams as runs should increase 
through next 10 days. 

WISCONSIN: Fall rainbow runs up special- 
sea-son rivers (from Lake Superior) hadn't devel- 
oped last week, but are due any day. and OG. 
COLORAIH): Yampa River L. C. FG with flies 
and bait, OF-'G. Gunnison River L. C, FG. 
OF. East River, Taylor River and (juartz 
Creek L. C, FF with flies, bait and spinners. 
OF. Tomichi. Slate and Henson rivers VL, C. 
FP, OP. San Cristobal and Crystal lakes and 
Taylor Reservoir C. P'F for trollers. OF. Colo- 
rado River (Rifle area' L. SI). FF with bait. 
OP. Big Thompson River L. C, FF with flies. 
F(i with bait in deep holes. OF; .North Fork 
of Big Thompson L, VC, FF. OF with flie.s. 
Troublesome and Blacktail creeks L. C. F(; 
with flies, OF G. Fish Creek and RufTalo Pass 
I.akes full. F<> with flies and spinners. OG. 
MONTANA: Best fishing of sea.son reported from 
most Montana streams, with fine catches on 
wet and dry fly from Yellowstone, Madison. Big 
Hole. Beaverhead and Ruby rivers at midday 
and early evening Spring creeks in Livinraton 
area producing fat. sassy browns and rainbows 
for dry-fly experts (but these 10- to 18-inehers 
sneer at anything larger than 'IS fly on 4X 
tippet). OV<; through October in all streams 
and lakes. 

CAUPOHNIA : Heavy rains over northern part of 
state doused forest fires, broke hot .spell and 
started fish moving in most waters. Best bets in 
this art-a; upper Sacramento between Duns- 
muir and head of Shasta Lake, North Fork of 
Feather River near Seneca, both producing 
wild trout to 2 pounds. Truckee River improv- 
ing, with veteran fly-fishermen finding FVG 
and OVtJ. Yuba. Mokelumne anil Tuolumne 
rivers FF. OP. Fires under control along South 
Fork of Kings River but fishing spotty. OP. 
Tule. Kern and Kaweah rivers L, WT68-74 
but F(t for planted trout. East slope of Sierra 
improving as weather cooLs, OG for fly-fishing 
in Hot Creek, upper Owens River. Grant and 
Silver lakes, upper Rush Creek and Sullivan, 
Webb. Waah. Clark. Davis and Thousand 
Islands lakes (reached by pack trips). FVG in 
all high lakes as first frosts put fish on feeding 
spree; Ginger Quill and Gray Hackle flies most 
favored patterns, wet or dry 
IDAHO: Forests closed on account of fire hazard 
will probably be opened this week, and Gover- 
nor Robert Smylie says fishing and hunting 
seasons will be extended to make up for days 
lost by closure. Meanwhile fishermen are find- 
ing good sport in northern Idaho lakes with 
trolled lures and in rivers with bail; Moyie 
River high-rated in area. FVG in main Salmon 
between North Fork and Shoup, and in South 
Fork of Payette between Warm Springs Creek 
and Lowman. but agent says hottest spots in 
state are Island Park Reservoir and Henry's 
Lake, where spin fishermen were limiting on 
rainbows to 5 pounds. For stream fishermen 
Henry’s Fork of Snake River and Box Canyon 
on the Snake are good bets this week ami next. 
NEW MEXICO: (>(■ on all streams as cooler 
weather whets trout appetites; Chama and 
Brazos rivers FVG. OV(; for dry-fly fishers. 
OREGON': Trouting slacked off m most lakes 
and rivers last week as cold snap numbed fish; 
outlook poor. 

WASHI.NGTOS: The rains came, and 2-month 
SO Sept. 15 with loud bang at Friday Creek 
and Samuh River as sea-run cutts to 3 ''4 
pounds surged up freshened streams and gob- 
bled spinners, flics and single eggs; area west of 
highway bridge on Samish was hot last week. 


and should sizzle through this week. I-owland 
streams in western state now at peak of sea.son 
for sea-run natives and dollies. P'ly-fishermen 
ran pick any blue spot on map at limberline 
and be certain of fine trip (but get into high 
lakes soon, a.s first snow fell at 5.000 feet and 
higher in western Cascades last week). 
o.NTARio; If you want a big rainbow trout, 
hurry to Manitoulin Island in Lake Huron and 
dunk live crawfish in Manitou River. Pools are 
holding 10-pounders, and most of those caught 
will fall to bait or flat plug. 

MUSKELLUNGE: ONTARIO; FG in most wa- 
ters of province; hottest spots in Lake Nipis- 
sing are Callander Bay near North Bay and 
weed beds off Cache Bay near Sturgeon Falls. 
Moon River near Parry Sound and weed beds 
in French River are trolling wobbler plugs 
with red-and-white favored color combinations. 
Colder weather should produce faster action, 
and OG. 

WISCONSIN: Last week’s hot weather put mus- 
kies off feed but OG when overdue cool weather 
sets in. Meanwhile some action reported from 
Round Lake. Couderay Lakeand Hayward area. 
NEW YORK: Action continues brisk in Cape 
Vincent area of St. Lawrence River and 0<1. 
Chautauqua Lake spy says muskies are begin- 
ning to respond to live bait at night but troll- 
ing is still most productive during daylight 
hours: 0(; througn Oct. 15, 

PENNSYLVANIA: Trollers removed two 20- 

f ioundcrs at Tione.sla Dam last week, and out- 
ook is fairish. 

BLUEFISH: MASSACHUSETTS: Blues were still 
hitting nicely off the south aide of the Cape 
last week and around the western approaches 
to the Canal; should still be in vicinity, and 
OG. Best lure: midget popper fishetl slowly 
with slight jerks of rod tip, 

NORTH CAROLINA: Blues In 4-pound class report- 
ed in surf at Cape Hatteras. with tin-squidders 
finding good sport, and OG. 

NEW JERSEY: Blucfish still large and abundant 
in north Jersey waters, hut schools are scatter- 
ing: concentrations are heaviest at Shrewsbury 
Rocks, 17 Fathom and Klondike bank.s. Surf 
fishing is excellent for fish to 5 pounds from 
Manasquan south, but few were in suri 'ast 
week at northern beaches. Best surf areas are 
Point Pleasant, Manasquan. Seaside Heights 
and Phipps Estate: squiddersand piuggers tak- 
ing fish, but butterfish bail getting biggest play 
from fish (averaging 2 pounds) and fishermen 
(averaging 165 poundsi. OG. 

ATLANTIC SALMON: NEW HRUNSWICK: Nash- 
waak River. L. FP. OP. At Hartt's Pool on St 
John River. FF but 0(» through this month, 
with a few 20-puander3 showing. FVG on Main 
Southwest Miramichi. FF on Northwest Mira- 
michi. FP on Tabusintac. Oriole. Mar L^idge 
and all-black flies are best producers. All rivers 
are low, but Oft next two weeks. 

NOVA SCOTIA: Cape Breton’s Margaree River, 
a late-season stream, produced 74 salmon to 28 
pounds last week and should be hot until SC 
Sept 30. (SC Oct. 15 in some Nova Scotian 
rivers with later runs ' 

LANDLOCKED SALMON: MAINE: “Anglers 
coming down September stretch like Na.shua.'' 
says down-East agent: Rangeley. Sebago. 
Mooselookmeguntic. Moosehead. East and 
West Grand lakes are all yielding fine fish on 
surface lures and flies. Druggist Onesine Cyr 
of WaterviJIe set pace for state with 9-pound 
buster on 9-3 streamer. 

STEELHEAO TROUT: CALIFORNIA: North Fork 
of Trinity is loaded with ateelhead; lower Eel. 
Klamath and main Trinity rivers arc improv- 
ing. and OF/G. 


BLACK BASS: MICHIGAN: Undercover man 
says smallmouths biting so fiercely throughout 
state that anglers can’t wear culT links. FG. 
FLORIDA: FF in lakes and rivers of central state 
as rains raised water levels in many areas, and 
OF through September. Good producer in this 
section is phosphate pits south of I-akeland. 
where deep-running plugs yield catches aver- 
aging 4 pounds. 

SOUTH CAKOLl.NA: Reservoir bass are moving 
into shallow water and assaulting surface plugs 
and spoons; fly-rod bugs and poppers should 
get good results: OF/G. 

MISSOURI: Lake Taneycomo C, N, FG 'VG with 
top-water lures producing bass to 6 pounds. 
OVG. Lake Bull Shoal.s (upper part) clear but 
about 10 feet below normal and dropping 4 
inches a day. However. F<l with top-water 
lure.s, and OG. 

TENNESSEE: Dale Hollow Reservoir FG and OG 
as cooling surface water.s bring bass back to 
upper levels and in range of surface lures (but 
deep trolling is still best method if you want 
one for over the mantel i . Early morning fishing 
mo.st productive. Center Hill Reservoir FG and 
OG. with Roy Hudgens of Sparta boating two 
smallmouths over pounds last week. Ken- 
tucky Reservoir FG and OG as big large- and 
.smallmouths move up from deep water and 
show interest in surface lures. Our spy says 
Cheatham Lake, recently man-made lake near 
Ashland City, is giving up big bass and wall- 
eyes and should be kept an eye on. 
PENNSYLVANIA: .Allegheny River is quiet except 
between Franklin and Kennerdell where occa- 
sional 2-pounder8 will molest bait or lure: 0 (i 
as nights (and water) grow cooler. In centra) 
Pennsylvania, FVG in Susquehanna. Condo- 
quinet. Tuscarora and Juniata rivers and Sher- 
man's Creek: best spots on Susquehanna are 
vicinity of Taylor Bridge at Harrisburg and 
below the Dock Dam in same area: OO. 
loulsiana: A 7r bus ride from downtown New 
Orleans to City Park will put you in range of a 
lagoon full of bigmouth bass, now starting to 
develop cool-weather appetites. Not the state's 
hottest fishing, but the handiest 

PACIFIC SALMON: WASHINGTON: Lower riv- 
ers now L, C, with large schools of fishermen in 
every good pool. Skagit River crammed with 
terrific humpy run; FVG with June bug spin- 
ner.s-and-streamers. Colorado spinners. Indiana 
spinners, assorted spoons, wobblers and spin- 
lures. Reef-netters off Lummi Island's I^egoe 
Bay taking cohoes to 6 pounds and springs to 
57 out sport fishermen aren't doing as well. "Top 
spot for silvers is Cattle Point at south end of 
San Juan Island, hut water is rough and hard 
to fish. Legoe Bay to Lummi Rocks favored for 
blackmouths and silvers. Run of springs is 
about ended until late January 
HRiTiSK COLUMBIA: Tyec Cluh records closed 
at Campbell River Sept. 15 after second-best 
season on record, with 298 fish over 30 pounds 
(including 7 over 60. 38 over 50. 160 over 40). 
Silvers now coming to the fore, with rods aver- 
aging 3 to 4 fish to 18 pounds from Duncan 
Bay. FV(; off Cape Mudge. FG at Bates Beach. 
Qualieum. French Creek with some springs to 
20 pounds loitering off Qualieum. Fish in good 
numliers reported just outside Cowichan Bay, 
which should he hot any day now. In general, 
DVG for silvers, with files and small spoons best 
except in stormy weather 

fALiFORNiA) More rain is needed to start big 
runs, but Klamath is picking up. Outside (Gold- 
en Gate, party boats are limiting, with occa- 
sional big fish boated. Waters olT Fort Bragg 
and Noyo River .still tops in state, and OG. 
OREGON: Salmon finally arrived at Yaquina 
Bay at Newport last Friday, with many fine 
catches reported; herring Ls best bait, and fish 
are running to 15 pounds; OG. Most coastal 
.streams now have runs of jack salmon, and fly- 
rodders using egg-cluster bails are making good 
catches of jacks to 4 pounds; fastest sport is in 
upper reaches of tide water and lower fresh- 
water stretches. 
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AeONY m DITROIT 

In the throes of a pennant light in 1934 the Tigers' great star. Hank Greenberg, wrestled 
with a problem of conscience. For the frenzied Detroit fans, the suspense was awful 


M ii.waUKEE isa great baseball town 
and the Milwaukeeans ate their 
hearts out trying to win a pennant. 
They don’t know how well off they are 
in second place. The minute a pennant 
is won, the blush is off the rose. Fur- 
thermore, they would have suffered 
so intensely before the pennant was 
clinched that the town would have 
been a nervous wreck and the victory 
wouldn’t have been worth it. 

If you think this is exaggerated, let 
me tell you about Detroit in 1934. The 
Tigers had not had a pennant since 
Ty Cobb days, and it seemed they 
were never going to make it again. 


by KYLE CRICHTON 

Then came the break and the pennant 
loomed right up there before them. 
This is when Detroit went mad. Every- 
body waited in twisted anguish for 
the victory that would finally clinch 
it, and that victory simply wouldn’t 
come. One more defeat at that partic- 
ular moment would have been the sig- 
nal for a mass suicide not equaled since 
the lemmings last marched into the 
sea. I’ve known tension in my time, 
but nothing like Detroit in 1934. 

1 was out there doing an article on 
Henry Ford, and Mr. Ford kindly 
placed a car and chauffeur at my dis- 
posal. He wanted me to see Dearborn 


and Greenfield Village, and I was eager 
to see them. The car was waiting for 
me after lunch on my first visit to the 
River Rouge plant, and I started out 
with every intention of doing my duty. 
Everybody in Detroit but Mr. Ford 
was talking baseball and I mentioned 
it to the driver and the result was elecr 
trifying. He wheeled the car abruptly 
about in the middle of a crowded high- 
way and started hell-bent in the other 
direction. 

"Where you going?” I yelled. 

"Hang on,” howled the driver. “We 
can just make it!” 

“Make what?” 
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"The first inning!" he shrieked 
above the roar of the wind. 

He had whipped off his hat, had his 
left elbow stuck through the side win- 
dow and was driving like a maniac. 
I pinned him down when we stopped 
at the first light. 

"We gotta gd this one today,” he 
explained in tortured tones. "We’ll 
murder them A’s!” 

He yanked a folded newspaper out 
of his pocket and pointed frantically 
at a box on the front page. 

“Reafl Uial!” he yelled. 

This was my introduction to Iffy 
the Dopester. My first feeling was that 
Iffy had become hopelessly entangled 
in his own prognostications. If the 
Yanks did this and the Indians did 
that and the Browns, by some duke, 
should happen to do Ifiix . . . the re- 
sult would be great for the Tigers. On 
the other hand, it would be equally 
fine if the Yanks failed to do this and 
the Indians succeeded in doing that 
and the White Sox came through, as 
any decent American League team had 
a right to do occasionally. 

I became engrossed in Iffy and was 
only faintly aware that my man was 
weaving through traffic like a cobra, 
beating lights, frightening off trucks 
and finally arriving in a parking lot 
with a magnificent screeching of brakes 
and scraping of fenders. We ran for 
the ticket windows, hurtled through 
the turnstile, .scrambled to our seats — 
and found the game would start in 
exactly d5 minutes. 

This gave me time to look around. 

THE MOURNERS ARRIVE 

The Detroit crowd was filing to its 
pews like mourners in a cathedral. 
They spoke in muted tones, seemed 
to walk on padded feet and hunched 
their shoulders in apprehension. They 
watched infield practice through misty, 
frightened eyes and the silence was 
so profound that the crack of a bat 
sounded like atomic artillery. Down on 
the field the Tigers acted like doomed 
men. The Athletics, gay and frolic- 
some. seemed devilishly frivolous. 

When they started, the hopeless A’s 
began playing 100 miles over their 
heads. Fielders climbed distant walls 
and robbed Tigers of sure three-bag- 
gers. Double plays flowed from the 
previously porous A’s infield with the 
brilliance and rapidity of light. Noth- 
ing the gray and haggard Tigers did 
turned out right. Only the superlative 
pitching of Schoolboy Rowe kept them 
in the game. 

As for me, I was exercising the Amer- 
ican prerogative of rooting for the 


underdog. In the tomblike silence of 
the ball park, my applause for the 
A’s sounded like the clap of doom. I 
even made some hilarious side remarks 
which, I realized later, might have got 
me killed. What slopped me was a nice- 
looking young man at my left, who 
looked out on the diamond with the 
tortured gaze of a martyr. He finally 
turned to me and spoke in a voice of 
soft pleading. 

"I know you’re only needling us,” 
he said, "and it’s all in fun, but please 
don’t do it. ... I can’t stand it." 

This touched me; I say it without 
shame. It was clear that I was in the 
midst of a civic phenomenon out of 
which either mutiny or a new spirit ol 
morality might arise. I turned immedi- 
ately into a dedicated follower of the 
faith. Connie Mack was a nice old 
man. hut his A’s were going nowhere 
and I very much wanted to be part of 
the spiritual cru.sade the Tigers were 
leading. 

For five consecutive days Mr. Ford 
tried to get in a reference to Greenfield 
Village, but each time I headed him off 
with a leading question that kept him 
tied up for an hour. I think the base- 
ball bug had hit him by this time, for 
his failure to press me seemed signifi- 
cant. Every afternoon I was down at 
the ball park leading the congregation 
in putting the whammy on the Boston 
Red Sox. who were acting as uppity as 


the departed A’s. It took full after- 
noons of muttered maledictions and 
prayers to pull the Tigers through. 

And then there was the alarming 
crisis of Hank Greenberg and Rosh 
Hashana. The town was in an uproar 
over the fact that Hank might not be 
able to play on this holy day of his 
faith. Replacing Hank on first by Marv 
Owen and putting Heinie Schuble or 
Flea Clifton on third might be the 
blow that would ruin the Tigers. On the 
day in question, the newspapers had 
extras every half hour. Hank has left 
his house; Hank has not left his house; 
Hank is headed for the synagogue; 
Hank is headed for the ball park. Iffy 
the Dopester had reached a point ot 
mental derangement. Along with the 
White Sox and Indians and Yanks, 
he was now tangled up with the Old 
Testament. Hank played and hit two 
home runs against Boston and that 
Just about did it. I wept openly: every- 
body did. 

I had to leave shortly after that and 
don’t know how Detroit got back to 
normal. Mr. Ford was definitely bored 
with my presence, my editors were 
howling for my return and I mis.sed the 
parades and hullabaloo that followed 
the pennant clinching. That may have 
relieved the tension, and the Cards in 
the World Series certainly brought 
them to earth with a bang, but my re 
covery took years to complete, end 



WINNING COMBINATION for the Tigprs included the batting of Hank Greenberg 
dc/f), pitching of Schoolboy Rowe tcfitler) and managing of Mickey Cochrane [right). 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV • 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 


Bcitoball 

• Boston vs. New York. Fenway Pk.. Boston, 1:55 
p.m, E.D.T. (Mutual*)- 

Global World Series (amateurs). Milwaukee. 

• Tiger Jones vs. Chris Christensen, middleweighis, 

• Cleveland Arena (10 rds.). 10 p.m. E.O.T, (NBC). 
Foelboll 

S. California vs. Oregon. Los Angeles (N). 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 


Aula Racing 

NASCAR late model 100-m. race. Hickory, N.C. 

Bstaball 

• Game of the Week (CBS*). 

• Chicago vs. Kansas City, Comiskey Park, Chicago, 
1 25 p.m. C.S.T. (Mutual*). 

Football 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

Army vs. Furman, West Point. N.Y. 

Columbia vs. Brown, New York. 2 p.m. E.D.T. 
Colgate vs. Dartmouth, Hamilton, N.Y. 

Holy Cross vs. Temple, Worcester. Mass. 
Maryland vs. UCLA, College Pk.. Md. 

Navy vs. William & Mary, Annapolis. Md. 

Penn vs. Virginia Tech. Philadelphia. 

• Penn State vs. Boston U.. University Pk., Pa. 
(CBS*). Men to watch : State's Lenny Moore (42) 
& Boston's Ken Hagerstrom (31). 

Princeton vs. Rutgers. Princeton. N.J. 

• Syracuse vs. Pitt. Syracuse. N.Y.. 1 :15 p.m. E.D.T. 
(NBC*). Men to watch : Syracuse's Jimmy Brown 
(44) & Pitt'S Corny Salvaterra (11). 

Villanova vs. Baylor, Philadelphia (N). 

Yale vs. Connecticut. New Haven. Conn. 

SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 

Arkansas vs. Okla. A&M. Little Rock, Ark. (N). 

Florida vs. Georgia Tech, Gainesville. Fla. 

Georgia vs. Vanderbilt. Athens. Ga. 

Kentucky vs. Mississippi. Lexington. Ky. (N). 

N. Carolina vs. Oklahoma. Chapel Hill, N.C. 

N.C. State vs. Duke. Raleigh, N.C. (N). 

Rice vs. Alabama. Houston. Tex. (N). 

Tennessee vs. Miss. State. Knoxville, Tenn. 
Texas vs. Tulane. Austin, Tex. (N). 

Texas A&M vs. LSU, Dallas (N). 

• TexasTech vs. TCU. Lubbock, Tex., 2 p.m. C.S.T.* 
Men to watch: Tech’s Jack Kirkpatrick (22) & 
TCU's Jimmy Swink (23). 

WEST 

• Indiana vs. Michigan State. Bloomington, Ind., 

• 2 p.m. C.S.T. (CBS*-TV; Mutual*-radio). Men 
to watch: Indiana's Milt Campbell (49) & State's 
Clarence (Hi) Peaks (26). 

Iowa vs. Kansas State. Iowa City. 

Kansas vs. Washington State. Lawrence, -Kan. 
Michigan vs. Missouri. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Minnesota vs. Washington, Minneapolis. 
Northwestern vs. Miami (0.). Evanston. III. 

• Notre Dame vs. SMU. South Bend. Ind.. 2 p.m. 
C.O.T. (NBC*). Men to watch: Notre Dame’s Paul 
Hornung (5) & SMU's Don Mclihenny (37). 
Ohio State vs. Nebraska, Columbus, 0. 

Purdue vs. Col. of Pac.. Lafayette. Ind. 
Wisconsin vs. Marquette. Madison, Wis. 

FAR WEST 

• California vs. Illinois. Berkeley. Calif.. 2 p.m. 
P.D.T. (CBS*). Men to watch: Cal’s Jim Car- 
michael (89) & mini's Mickey Bates (44). 

Oregon Stale vs. Stanford. Portland. Ore. (N). 

(Professionals) 

• Philadelphia vs. New York. Philadelphia, 7:30 

• p.m. E.D.T. (Du Mont*-TV: Mutual'-radio). 

Horse Roeing 

• United Nations Handicap. $100,000. 1 3/16 m., 
3-yr.-olds up. Atlantic City, 5 p.m. E.D.T, (CBS’). 
Sysonby Stakes. $100,000, 1^ m., 3-yr.-olds 
up. Belmont Pk., N.Y. 

Bay Meadows Handicap. $25.000, 1 1/16 m., 3-yr.- 
olds up. Bay Meadows, San Mateo, Calif. 


RADIO; ALL TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 

September 23 through October 2 


Melerbeallng 

NOA stock outboard championships, Loudoun 
Lake. Knoxville, Tenn. (until Sept. 26). 

Sailing 

President's Cup Regatta, Washington. D.C. 

SleepUchas* Roeing 

New Jersey Hunt Cup, Far Hills, N.J. 

Tennis 

PaciFic Coast championships. Berkeley, Calif- 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 25 


Aula Racing 

NASCAR late model 100-m. race, Hillsboro, N.C. 

Baseball 

• Boston VS. New York, Fenway Pk., Boston, 2 p.m. 
(Mutual*). 

Air Force championships, Donaldson AFB, S.C. 

Faol ball 

(Professionals) 

• Baltimore vs. Chicago Bears. Baltimore. 2d)5 
p.m.* 

• Cleveland vs. Washington, Cleveland. 2J]5 p.m.* 
Green Bay vs. Detroit. Green Bay, 1 :35 p.m. C.S.T. 

• San Francisco vs. Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
2:05 p.m. P.S.T. (ABC*). 

Tennis 

Pacific Southwest finals, Los Angeles, 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 26 


• Neal Rivers vs. Billy Dawson, middleweights. St. 
Nick’s, N.Y. (ID rds.), 10 p.m, E.D.T. (Du Mont). 
Paddy DeMarco vs. Jackie Blair, lightweights. Dal* 
las (10 rds.). 

Footboll 

Pittsburgh vs. Chicago Cards, Pittsburgh, 7:35 
p.m. 

Golf 

U SGA Seniors championship, Nashville, Tenn. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27 


Harness Roeing 

Bloomsburg Fair Stake, $15,000, 2*yr,*oId pacers, 
Bloomsburg. Pa. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 


Baseball 

• World Series opener. Brooklyn Dodgers vs. Amer* 

• ican League champion. American League city, 
12:45 p.m. (NBC-color TV; Mutual-radio). 

Boxing 

• Bobby Boyd vs. Gene Fuller, middleweights, 
Chicago Stadium (10 rds.), 8 p.m. C.S.T. (ABC). 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 29 


Auto Racing 

Natl. Hot Rod Assn. Drag Racing championships, 
Great Bend. Kan. (until Dct. 2). 

Baseball 

• World Series(second game), Brooklyn Dodgers vs. 

• American League champion. American League 
city. 12:45 p.m. (NBC-color TV; Mutual-radio). 

Johnny O’Brien vs. Fern Gagnon, for N. American 
bantamweight title, Portland, Me. (15 rds.). 

Golf 

Rotary Open, Huntington. N.Y. (until Oct. 2). 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 30 


Baseball 

• World Series (third game), Brooklyn Dodgers vs. 

• American League champion. Ebbets Field, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., 12:45 p.m. E.D.T. (NBC-color TV; 
Mutual-radio). 

• Willie Troy vs. Chuck Speiser. light heavyweights, 

• Washington, D.C. (10 rds.). 9 p.m. (NBC). 

Footboll 

• Miami vs. Florida State. Miami. Fla., 9:15 p.m. 
(Mutual*). 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 1 


Auto Racing 

SCCA Continental Divide Rally. Durango, Calif. 
Baseboll 

• World Series (fourth game), Brooklyn Dodgers 

• vs. American League champion. Ebbets Field, 
Brooklyn. N.Y.. 12:45 p.m. E.D.T. (NBC-color TV; 
Mutual-radio). 

Foolboll 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

Army vs. Penn State. West Point, N.Y. 

Cornell vs. Colgate, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Dartmouth vs. Holy Cross, Hanover, N.H. 

Harvard vs. Massachusetts. Cambridge, Mass. 
Princeton vs. Columbia, Princeton. N.J. 

Yale vs. Brown, New Haven. Conn. 

SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 
Arkansas vs. TCU. Fayetteville. Ark, 

Baylor vs. Maryland. Waco. Tex. (N). 

Georgia Tech vs. SMU. Atlanta. 

Kentucky vs. Villanova. Lexington. Ky. (N). 

N. Carolina State vs. N. Carolina, Raleigh. N.C. 
Rice vs. LSU. Houston, Tex. (N). 

S. Carolina vs. Navy, Columbia. S.C. 

Tennessee vs. Duke. Knoxville, Tenn. 

Tulane vs. Northwestern, New Orleans. 
Vanderbilt vs. Alabama. Nashville, Tenn. (N). 
WEST 

Illinois vs. Iowa State. Champaign. III. 

Kansas State vs. Nebraska. Manhattan, Kan. 
Marquette vs. Tulsa. Milwaukee (N). 

Michigan vs. Michigan State. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Minnesota vs. Purdue. Minneapolis. 

Missouri vs. Utah. Columbia. Mo. 

Notre Dame vs. Indiana, South Bend. Ind. 

• Oklahoma vs. Pitt, Norman. Okla., 1:45 p.m. 
C.S.T. (Mutual). 

Oklahoma A&M vs. Texas Tech, Stillwater, Okla. 
Wisconsin vs. Iowa, Madison, Wis. 

FAR WEST 

California vs. Penn. Berkeley, Calif. 

Oregon vs. Washington, Portland, Ore. (N). 

• Stanford vs. Ohio State. Palo Alto, CaliL, 2 p.m. 
P.S.T. (NBC). Men to watch: Stanford's Bill Tarr 
(30) & State's Howard (Hopalong) Cassady (40). 
Washington State vs. UCLA, Pullman, Wash. 

(Professionals) 

• Baltimore vs. Detroit. Baltimore, 7:30p.m.(TV*; 

• Mutual’-radio). 

• Philadelphia vs. Washington, Philadelphia, 
7:30 p.m.* 

Horsa Racing 

Woodward Stakes, $50,000, 1 1/8 m,, 3-yr. -olds 
up, Belmont Pk., N.Y. 

C. W. Bidwill Memorial Handicap, $50,000, 1 1/8 
m., 3-yr.-olds up. Hawthorne, Chicago. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 2 


Auto Racing 

SCCA sports car races, Catalina Island, Calif. 
Basoball 

• World Series (fifth game, if necessary). Brook- 

• lyn Dodgers vs. American League champion. Eb* 
bets Field, Brooklyn, N.Y., 1:45 p.m. (NBC- 
color TV; Mutual-radio). 

Football 

• Chicago Cards vs. New York, Chicago, li)5 p.m. 

• C.S.T. (Du Mont*-TV; Mutual*-fadio). 

Green Bay vs. Chicago Bears. Green Bay, Wis., 
1:35 p.m. C.S.T. 

• Los Angeles vs. Pittsburgh. Los Angeles, 3 p.m. 
P.S.T. (ABC*). 

San Francisco vs. Cleveland, San Francisco, 2:05 
p.m. P.S.T. 

Hockoy 

Detroit Red Wings vs. NHL All-Stars. Detroit. 

Molorboaling 

Inti. Cup Regatta, Elizabeth City, N.C. 

*See local listing. 
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19th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 

SIRS: 

IN YOI.K SEPT. 19 ISSUE JIMMY JEMAIL 
ASKED WHICH CHAMPION WOULD WIN IN A 
FREE-POR-ALL, BOXER ROCKY MARCIANO OR 
WRESTLER LOU THESZ. THIS QUESTION CAN 
DEFINITELY BE ANSWERED BY HAVING MAR- 
CIANO AND THE^SZ MEET. I PROPOSE TO PRO- 
MOTE SUCH A MATCH AT THE COLISEUM IN 
HOUSTON WHERE I HAVE PROMOTED WRES- 
TLING FOR THE PAST 35 YEARS. I WILL PAY 
ALL EXPENSES INCURRED IN SUCH PROMO- 
TION AND WILL PERSONALLY POST A PURSE 
OF $25,000 FOR THE WINNER OF THE MATCH. 
IN ADDITION ALL PROCEEDS FROM THE 
GATE WILL BE DONATED TO THE BABE DID- 
RIKSON ZAHARIAS CANCER FUND. I HAVE AL- 
READY CONTACTED LOU THESZ AND HE IS 
NOT ONLY AGREEABLE BUT ANXIOUS FOR 
THE CHANCE TO HAVE THIS QUESTION AN- 
SWERED. IF THE MATCH CANNOT BE MADE 
UNTIL AFTER SEPT. 20 THESZ WILL MEET THE 
HEAVYWEIGHT BOXING CH.A.MPION WHO- 
EVER HE MAY BE. 

MORRIS P. SIGEL 

GULF ATHLETIC CLUB 
HOVSTOS, TEXAS 

HELPLESS MARCIANO 

Sirs: 

I was amused by some of the an.swer.s to 
Jimmy Jemail’s Hotbox query, ‘‘Could 
Thesz beat Marciano in a free-for-all?" The 
question is a little like asking, "Could a 
squash player beat a handball player?" 

For all its ruggedness, boxing is a much- 
handicapped activity. The boxer must de- 
liver his blows a certain way, he can’t seize 
an opponent’s arm, tackle him, or use his 
legs a.s olTensive weapons. Defensively, he 
is acciLstomed to protecting himself only 
from the waist up. He is absolutely helpless 
once off his feet. 

I don’t doubt that Marciano, who is the 
most wrestlerlike boxer since Tony Galento, 
would give a good account of himself for a 


full second and a half. But then Thesz, or 
any good college middleweight for that 
matter, would either .slip around behind 
him or leg-dive him and that would be the 
end of Rocky. 

Rex Lakdner 


New York 


S TO 1 ON LOU 

Sirs: 

I’ve been in quite a few arguments since 
Jimmy Jemail’s Hotbox (SI, Sept. 19). 
This is quite an interesting question. I 
think Thesz should win. So, some wrestlers 
are clowns but others aren’t. The matches 
have to look interesting. That's what makes 
pro wrestling popular. 

Rocky said, "Jimmy, why don’t you and 
SI promote this fight?’’ etc. If there were 
.such a fight, I’d give 5 to 1 odds on Lou 
Thesz winning it. 

Frederic B. Rodgers 
Slingerlands, N.Y. 

PAIN IN THE FACE 

Sirs: 

I’d like to see it, but J don't think you'}} 
ever get Marciano and Thesz in the same 
ring. Each would rather keep on bragging 
that he would murder the other one, and 
steer clear of the showdown. 

But if it did happen, I would put my 
money on Marciano. Answering Jimmy 
Jemail’s question, Rocky said, "I'd bat his 
brains out.” He would, loo, and for once 
the pained look on a wrestler’s face would 
be the real thing. 

Morton K. Gaither 

St. Louis 


NO PUNCH LEFT 

Sirs: 

I notice the people answering Jemail’s 
question are split 50-50, with one on the 
fence with "that depends." Let me tilt the 
scales in favor of the wrestlers— Lou would 


win In a hurry. Let him get one hold on 
Rocky (he would, ea.sily) and Mr. Marciano 
is through punching. It’s been done before. 
Wrestlers may go in for horseplay to enter- 
tain the customers but they’re athletes, and 
don’t you or Marciano forget it. 

Edwin Kramm 


New York 


MIXED CHORUS 

Sirs: 

It would be Marciano by a knockout in 
the first two minutes. 

Sidney Latham 

Pittsburgh 

Sirs: 

Thesz will win and maybe then wrestling 
will be taken a little more seriously, as it 
deserves to be. 

James M. Doyle 

Charleston, S.C. 

Sirs: 

Marciano is in for quite a surprise but, 
after all, he asked for it. 

C. T. Cjlane 

Buffalo, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

It would be Rocky's easiest victory. 

Edgar Dawson 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Sirs: 

If it happens, I want to see it. And I can 
name you the winner right now, without 
waiting for the outcome of the match. The 
winner will be Lou Thesz. 

Dorothy Meade 

Indianapolis 

• SI, made co-promoter by Challenger 
Marciano, hopes to be at ringside for 
this odd combo.— ED. 

continued on next page 
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IN BATTLE JOINED 

Sirs: 

1 am delighted to see another Matchvvit 
SI, Sept. 12). My young son and younger 
daughter have very little in common at this 
stage and little to share in their different 
ways of life. Matchwit they both enjoyed 
so much and I am so glad that you decided 
to go on with this wonderful puzzle. 

Marion Griftleb 

Asheville, N.C. 

REVIVAL 

Sirs: 

At last! Having mourned the Matchwit 
as dead I sure am glad that you decided 
to revive the two-headed monster. “More, 
more,” says the Jenkins family. 

P. Ann Jenkins 

New York 

THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF WIVES 

Sirs: 

A.S my husband will morosely te.stify, for 
these pa.st months’ life, the wonderful 
worlfl of sport and SI all lost their flavor 
because of the inexplicable and malicious 
absence of my very own ewe-lamb? the 
Matchwit. What a plea.sant surprise, es- 
pecially as it was totally unexpected, to 
find in the Sept. 12 iasue another challenge 
to my keen mind and hubby’s plod<iing, 
overmatched gray cells! I hope I have many 
more Matchwits to look forward to. 

Phyllis Kirkland 

Baltimore 


THE VIEW FROM NEW HAVEN 

Sirs: 

It’s very sweet of Herman Hickman to 
pick Army as one of the 11 top teams (SI, 
Sept. 12 1 but what I fail to grasp i.s how 
anyone can compare Army's opposition 
with the opposition faced by teams such a.s 
Michigan. If Army played a fewles.s breath- 
ers, like Columbia or Syracuse. I fail to 
.see how they could rank that high. 

1 must admit I’m bitter. What Yale stu- 
dent isn't after seeing what happened to 
last year’s good sea.son? But that shouldn’t 
detract from the facts. Army is in a posi- 
tion where every member of their team i.s on 
a full scholarship. It i.s just as easy to offer 
a scholarship to a smart football player as 
a smart weakling. Also, Army invariably 
has a winning season because they play the 
Ivy I.,eague. Yet when this “great” team 
encounters Navy or Michigan they invari- 
ably get licked. I don’t decry Yale’s team, 
we've got the best team in the Ivy I^eague 
and wdll prove it, but 1 do say that I think 
if Army were to meet a few teams which 
were closer to their calibre we might see 
just how good the Kaydets are. 

Edward Easton 

New Haven, Conn. 

THE HURRICANE SEASON 

Sirs: 

Pa.ste this in your hat— the Hurricanes 
of Miami — Numlier One in '.o.y! 

Sot. BfRT S.’iPerstein 

Miami 

• Hmm! Georgia Tech 14; Miami 
6.— ED. 

I PREDICT 


• SI, proud of its invention of the 
Matchwit, will continue to match its 
readers’ wits with it from time to time. 
Those who are eager for battle will 
be pleased to know that Simon and 
Schuster published a brand-new col- 
lection of 30 Matchwits on Sept. 30 
(see below), — ED. 


Sirs; 

I enjoyed reading Herman Hickman's 
prediction.s for the forthcoming gridiron 
season. I was especially happy to see that 
Collins (Mike) Hagler was one of the prom- 
ising sophomores for the University of Iowa 
Hawkeyes. Because of his eagerne.s.s and 
competitive spirit he is destined to become 
one of the college’s all-time greats. 


X I M H O X V 



SERIES 


T1 


AT C H W I T 


T-'-” I r •/ * ' 

puzztei riLiZO «itH ^ ^ jT ■■ NEW f 

,.H ^ puzzle! 


y.T 


COVER OF SIMON A SCHUSTER'S MATCHWIT PUZZLE BOOK 


Mike comes from the nation’s capital, 
was an All-Metropolitan choice in 19-33, 
his last year in attendance at Armstrong 
Technical High School. Armstrong has al- 
ready produced Lenny Ford of the Browns 
and Avatus Slone, who plays in the Cana- 
dian pro league. Mike has always played de- 
fen.se and offen.se. I predict that, Isesides 
getting his share of .All-America notice, 
Collins Hagler will be the nation’s out- 
standing sophomore. 

Jambs Lucas 

Albany, Ga. 

HE STANDS FOR THE BEST 

Sirs: 

Thanks for the excellent character study 
of a very great leader, Bud Wilkm.son, ex- 
Minnesota and ex-Syracuse iSI, Sept. 12). 

Bud clearly demonstrated his potentiali- 
ties when a member of Os.sie Solom’s coach- 
ing .staff at Syracuse for several years. We 
alumni who were privileged to have con- 
tact with him then fully realize what an 
inspiring opportunity it is to the young 
men who play under the clo.se supersdsion 
of this modest gentleman of sound judg- 
ment. He stands for all that is best in sport. 

William H. E.merson 

Rochester, N.Y. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF A GENTLEMAN 

Sirs: 

I have just finished reading your .splendid 
article on Bud Wilkinson. 

As far as I know, this is the first published 
account of Mr. Wilkinson’s philo.sophy of 
training young men. It gives an intimate 
in.sight into why he has been so succes.sful 
at Oklahoma University and why we of 
the Oklahoma alumni think so highly of 
him, not only as a coach but also as a fine 
gentleman. 

William H. Haun 

Wichita, Kan. 

THIS LEADER 

Sirs: 

The Pre.sident no doubt has in mind the 
type of leader personified by Wilkinson 
concerning his desire for a nationwide phys- 
ical fitness program. 

C. E. Rhodes 

Brookline, Mass. 

SIMPLE REPORTING 

Sirs: 

I read Whitney Tower’s Sept. 12 report 
on the Nashua-Swaps race and enjoyed the 
abundance of detail, all well expressed. 

But my plea.sure slopped when Tower 
abandoned reporting in favor of opinion. 
Personally I'm not at all interested when 
Tower confessed to me that, “Sadly, I have 
to conclude that he (Swapsl didn’t like 
competition. . . .” And I am annoyed 
when he pressures me “to conclude" some- 
thing I haven’t the faintest desire to con- 
clude one way or another. Plea.se stick to 
simple reporting. 

Paul Swensson 
Managing Editor 
The Minneapolis Tribune 
Minneapolis 

• One more reading is in order. Whit- 
ney Tower “confessed” nothing. He 
was quoting Si’s Los Angeles corre- 
spondent, an expert observer, who had 
given his conclusion after seeing the 
race on television. — ED. 
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THE SPIRIT OP THE MAN 

Sirs: 

It was jrratifyinK to see the well-desorved 
tribute to Bobby Jones and his historic 
Grand Slam triumph (SI, Sept. 12, 19i. 1 
was playing at Royal Lytham and St. 
Anne’s in the British Amateur thi-s spring, 
and the first day there I began to realize 
that the (»lace was practically a livingshrine 
to Bobby Jone.s. 

There is a magnificent picture in oil of 
him hanging in the clubroom. His mashie- 
iron with which he played a fabulous shot 
in the 1926 Ooen at St. Anne's is hang- 
ing on the wall in the foyer. A large al- 
bum containing the actual scorecards with 
Jones's .signatures and many photographs, 
mostly of him, is in a prominent place in 
the clubroom. Out on the course in a sand 
trap on the 1 7th hole is a plaque of bronze, 
forever marking the spot from which the 
aforementioned shot was played. 

The members spoke of Jones as though he 
had played there at some very recent time, 
a true living memory. On reflection, I felt it 
was incredible that Bobby had actually 
played and won his British Open there 29 
years previously and at the tender age of 
24 years! What a magnificent spirit and per- 
sonality thi.« man must have had to have 
generated this kind of worship and rever- 
ence and to have had it last unchanged for 
29 years! 

Henry Timbrook 

San Francisco 

OUR ACTIVE READERS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on the Blue Jay article 
(SI, Aug. 29'. Within the past few days our 
firm of naval architects has received in- 
quiries for kits and complete boats from 
over 70 families from all over the country — 
a fine compliment to your active readership. 
Though the class is still mode.st in .size com- 
pared to our Lightning design, listing 3J<0 
boats as compared to over 6,000 Lightnings, 
it has more than ((uadrupled its registration 
in the last two years. Twenty yacht clubs 
have officially adopted the Blue Jay for 
junior training and most of them set aside 
one or two days a week for adult use, prov- 
ing the boat’s appeal a.s a real family .sailer. 

We want to congratulate you on your 
complete sports coverage in general and on 
yachting, America's most popular partici- 
pation sport, in parti<'Ular. 

Rouert J. Sparkman 

New York 

OFFICE ROUTINE 

Sirs: 

A "pat on the back" is in order, I believe, 
for your staff of imaginative and extremely 
able cartoonists. 

Invariably I pin several of their products 
every week on the bulletin board in the 
large office where I work. Popular demand 
ha.s grown to such an extent that I must 
continue or else. 

So please tell your cartoonists that my 
job depends on their continued excellent 
work. 

Bill AnrnnoLD 

Fulton, N.Y. 

A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION? 

Sirs: 

This is not intended to call John Bentley 
to task: he is a tribute to the world of motor 
sports. But did somebody goof, or is there a 
clifferenre of opinion extant between the 


engineering division and technical publica- 
tion department of the Triumph TR2 (SI, 
Aug. 291? 

A newsletter from the importers of the 
Triumph, fiated August 1955, describes 
modifications to the I.e Mans cars which 
included SU H6 carb.s and di.se brakes hut 
not even a whisper concerning a seven-gear 
overdrive Iramsmission. The special factory 
supplement relative to the Laycock de Kor- 
manville overdrive states clearly, "No pro- 
vision is made for overdriving any gear 
other than top gear, nor is it recommenried." 

Frank J. Salkojiki 

Fort Pierce, Fla. 

• Up to July of this year the Lay- 
cock tie Normanville overdrive avail- 
able for the TR'J was de.signed for 
use only off the lop gear. However, 
the works car test-driven by John 
Bentley was equipped with the over- 
drive described in SI, which last 
month became available on produc- 
tion models. — ED. 

I DIO IT 

Sirs: 

Thanks for that interesting do-it-yourself 
article on "How To Climb The Matter- 
horn." I was so impresseil that one week 
after I bought the July 25 i.s-sue I did do it 
myself. 

Lt. Thomas P. McKenna, US.\ 
N'iirnberg, Germany 

KINGMAKERS 

Sirs: 

In your August 29 Issue, some unkind 
person must have up.set the checkerboard. 
I notice in your column, Other Resit.ts 
for the Record, under "checkers” that 
•Mr. Tinsley won by a 3-0 score in a 40- 
game mati'h, with 35 games ending in 
draws. What happened to the other two 
games? Am I in your king row? 

John A. Ferguson 

Englewood, C<ilo. 

• Si's king row remains unthreatened. 
With Tinsley leading by three games 
and with only two games to go, the 
match was closed since Heilman could 
not possibly win.— ED. 


SURE THING? 

Sirs: 

What percentage would a marksman 
have to .score on a minimum of 500 regis- 
tered targets to be given a Grand American 
Handicap of only 19 feet as SI stated in its 
Sept. 5 issue? Perhap.s 1 could make it at 
next year's Grand! 

Eimvin E. Ausman 

Rushville, Ind. 

• .\t any rate Mr. Alsman is a more 
.successful judge of distance than Si’s 
myopic reporter, who meant to say 
I.O yards. — KJ). 

GOLFMANSHIP AT CHEVY CHASE 

Sirs: 

Today was a turning point in my golf! 
After buying your magazine (for the 57th 
time' I discovered the greatest article on 
defensive golf 1 have ever read ("Golf: 
The Defense," E it D, Sept. 12i. 

Laden with three copies of the piece I 
went out to the elubhou.se. I thrust one in 
each of my jiartners’ golf bags and waited. 
On the first fairway the clipping was discov- 
ered. First laughter and then the thought 
of their own mistakes came. Having the 
upper hand I, for once, helped my game; 
not by my score, as it stayed the same, but 
by their laughter, which <li<I not help their 
accuracy. 

L. Mackay 

Chei’y Cha.se, .Vld. 

WE TWO OUT OF HUNDREDS 

Sirs: 

My husband and I were thrilled with 
your article in the Sept. 5 issue on a groat 
sportsman — Cecil Smith. 

We were particularly interested to note 
that he considered the 1949 match here 
with the Argentine team his greatest play. 
Perhaps .Mr. Smith would be pleased to 
know that at least two — and there must be 
hundreds — of those who witnes.se<i his tre- 
mendous performance will never in their 
lives forget it. 

I would rather see that match replayed 
just as it was back in 1949 than attend 
the Olympic Games in Australia, all ex- 
penses paid. 

Lilian Stevens 

Los .Angele.s 



“Knighi to bishop four, check.” 
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I'HOTOCJKAPHS I5Y MORRIS ROSENFELD 



LOU WHITMAN 


Lou Whitman, a 49-year-old sailing-canoe 
expert from Brooklyn, deserves much of 
the credit for the U.S. victory over Britain 
early this month in the competition for the 
little-publicized International Challenge 
Cup, 69-year-old sailing-canoe trophy orig- 
inally put up by the N.Y. Canoe Club. The 
U.S. four-man team, sailing in canoes de- 
signed by Team Captain Whitman, edged 
Britain 2-1 in races at Sea Cliff, N.Y. An 
apartment-house owner. Whitman’s knowl- 
edge of naval architecture is self-taught. 
Sailing canoes are extremely specialized, 
differing from ordinary canoes in having a 
full deck over a hull designed for sailing, not 
paddling. In 1948 Whitman and Adolph 
Morse of Yonkers, N.Y. (shown at left sit- 
ting on the end of the hiking board of a 
Whitman-designed boat) went to Britain to 
try to regain the cup which the British had 
sailed off with in 1933 after almost 50 years 
of trying. Whitman and Morse did not 
bring back the cup, but they brought back 
a lot of knowledge. In 1952 Whitman again 
went to Britain, this time with Maiiaiia II, 
a boat of his own de.sign. He was suc- 
cessful and returned with the cup. This 
year marked the second straight U.S. win. 
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Tea-time and time jor leisure. 
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Xenf! Ftistrfl daily vrt'ire to lirrmiida Jiom 
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COLOSLII. 
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you four lint (itulied days and iii^/ils ahoard a 
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Ileimuda" or the "Ocean Monarch" . . . a ukui- , 
derjul beghining and end to your Iteimuda 
holiday. 
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Never IkuI such a ^voiulerf ul 
lime sailing and fisiiing. 

Ne\ er liacl such liiii |jlayiiig 
goH and leiuiis. cycling 
and sightseeing. Ne\ er saw 
so nianv things to buv. 
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such moonlight. Ne\er 
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liEl.MONT MAMOli 

HOT! I. AM) (.OFF CLVli ' 
AXt) Till. IXMia-niF IlOTF.l. .. 
The Itehnout. with its mm rS hole got} rottrir, , j 
and the wain's edge Im'riuiir. hair fmol or ' 1 
Irarh sifiwining.sailing. tennis, fishing, cyelhig, 1 I 
daniing, and niteituiiiiin nt. Hath only to rnin - 1 ; 
tiles Jiom llainilton by Island jnry. jj 

THE HEHMl’DfANA j 

The Island's iiio\l ehaiiiiing and gayest hotel;, 
set ill landsriili'd anes light in the heart of 
llainilton. Dining.dani in g. [11 olessiunalTlieatre. 
Xrtf .\la\liiir Coiklail (iuideii dame 

teiiaie, /«.\MiM>Mf fiool, I'lh-ate lleaili Club. 
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acres, heauliliil troliirnl gaidrns. Oiitdooi su'im- 
viing fiool. jirifate beach. Sailing and Jishing ' 
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Imv Heel." Fresh water Ihioilglwut. 

E/.B()]V BEACH 

si’HF d.vn 

Hermudn's oeranside hotel, direrlly on fiiifate\ 
heath. Cay huh of the Island's social aelifities.l 
Tennis and hadiiiiiiloii fOH»/i. Ctdf prifileges,' 
('•rimes Ilimin.Coeklail l.minge.oulihioi daiiiiiig. i 
Dining loom and iiiosi guest looms aii 
lioned. 





Big chukka boot is here... shag leather top 

on a Cush-N-Crepe wedge 

the Pedwin 

line- 


When the season 
calls the signals, this 
chukka boot is there 
in style. High top of 
soft Panama shag leather 
on a wedge sole and heel 
of springy Cush-N-Crepe. 
Pedwin Division, Brown 
Shoe Company, St. Louis. 


Othft stylei. $7.95 to $9.95 


Higher Denver Wot 


YOUNG IDEAS IN SHOES 


